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BOOK I. 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Under the monarchy the two Chambers every year pre- 
pared an address to the king, by way of response to the speech 
from the throne. In this address they exposed, with more or 
less sincerity, the general situation of the kingdom, and very 
briefly treated two or three of the principal affairs of the 
state. This was sufficient in a time and under a system in 
which the people had neither eye, nor will, nor hand in the 
public business ; in a time when the government of thirty-six 
million souls belonged alone to two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand political citizens called electors, to two hundred peers of 
France, to four hundred deputies, and to a dynasty. What 
concern, then, had the rest of the nation, that is to say, the 
thirty-five millions and a half of citizens, without right, with- 
out opinion, and without poUtical action, in being informed 
as to the real situation of things, of the general mind of Eu- 
rope, of the government ? It was enough for them to read 
once a year the ^^^renacted laws, in order to know what 
they must obey, Jpa the amount of their taxes sent them by 
the collector, infcStder to know how much they had to pay. 
To obey and to pay then made up the man ; to know, to 
judge, to appreciate, to deliberate, to wish, to choose, to elect, 
to pay a voluntary obedience to the law, which is but the gen- 
eral will, such is now the duty of the citizen. 

These two so different conditions of the subject of the law, 
not consulted in its enactment under the monarchy, and the 
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citizen, the author and executor of the law in the Republic, 
require conditions equally different in the nature of the pub- 
licity given to affairs, and in the elements of the political no- 
tions to be disseminated among the public. To know itself 
is the first necessity of a nation which the republican state 
calls to the office of self-government. It is, then, to the peo- 
ple that we must now address those reports upon the true sit- 
uation of the Republic, upon the whole, and the details of the 
public business, which in times past were prepared for the 
king. It is to the people that we must present the faithful 
mirror of all the ideas and all the facts visible on the horizon 
of the past and of the future year, saying, Behold thyself as 
thou art ! Behold things and men ! Behold the route on 
which thou art traveling I Behold the events and the prog- 
ress accomplished ! Behold the dangers which threaten 
thee ! Behold the evils with which factions afflict thee, the 
good with which Providence blesses ! And act, foresee, pro- 
vide, choose ; govern thyself by this information, on which 
thou canst rely, because it is given aloud, in open day, and 
under the responsibility of men whbse names are signed to 
their words. 

This it is that has inspired me with the idea of recapitu- 
lating briefly, for the use of those who have not the time to 
read every morning the innumerable dwarm of public jour- 
nals, the principal events since the foundation of the Republic ; 
of analyzing the ideas, the doctrines, the opinions, the illu- 
sions, the truths which dispute possession of the intelligence 
of the masses. My jpurpose is, therefore, to prepare a sort of 
general report on the situation of Europe, particularly of 
France, in the form of an Address to the People. Under the 
Republic all is not done ; the principal thing, even, is not 
done, when we govern by the laws. We must also govern 
by convictions. What is it that governs convictions ? It is 
the truth. Here, then, follows the truth upon our situation, 
as &r as a man may flatter himself that he sees it and speaks it. 

GENERAL POLmCS. 

I. 

An unexpected and irresistible event, of wnich no man is 
guilty and none mnocent ; a sudden quaking of the throne 
overthrew, on the twenty-fourth of February, the younger 
branch of the Bourbons. The king withdrew from the Tu- 
ileries and from France ; the Chamber of Deputies disappear- 
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ed in an immense fermentation ; the National Guard frater- 
nized with the people ; the army, without a chief, remained 
with arms at rest, awaiting the will of the nation ; the Con- 
stitution of 1830 vanished in the blood of civil war ; a Pro- 
visional Government formed itself at the Hotel de Ville to 
stanch the blood and govern the anarchy ; and it proclaimed 
the Republic, with the sole condition of its ratification by the 
national representatives chosen by the whole body of citizens. 
The National Assembly, thus convoked and chosen, met at 
Paris on the fourth of May. It unanimously proclaimed the 
KepubUc. The foreign powers, reassured as to the inten- 
tions of the French Repubhc by the acts and the manifestoes 
of the Provisional Government, successively recognized the 
new government of France. Peace was preserved abroad. 
To replace the Provisional Government, the Constituent As- 
sembly named an Executive Commission of five members to 
govern in the interim until the completion of the Constitu- 
tion. A few days after, the nomadic, idle, vagabond, and fac- 
tions portion of the people of Paris, discontented at seeing the 
dictatorship and anarchy taken from it by the legitimate rep- 
resentation of France, rose in obedience to certain anarchical 
clubs, and invaded, violated, outraged, and, for some moments, 
dissolved the Assembly. The clubs having conquered by sur- 
prise, went to the Hotel de Ville to establish a government 
of faction and violence. An hour afterward we marched upon 
the Hotel de Ville, arrested the insurrectionary movement of 
the dubs, and smothered this second revolution in its germ. 
All Paris rose at our voice ; the National Guard of the neigh- 
boring departments hastened in arms to our aid. The Con- 
stituent Assembly was avenged and reinstalled before night. 
It completed the Constitution in peace. 

II. 

On the twenty-third of June the hundred and twenty thou- 
nmd men of the National Work-shops, who up to that time 
had been paid by the Repubhc in order to relieve the misery 
of the working class during the forced suspension of industry, 
and to prevent every pretext of damage to the property of cit- 
izens, seeing that the government was about to dissolve and 
■end them to real work-shops of useful labor in the depart- 
ments, rose in obedience to the impulse of seceding, demagog- 
ic dubs of Paris. The government combated them for three 
days with the Guard Mobile, the Guard National, and the 
army. Much generous blood was shed by the insurgents ; 
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eTary where they were conquered. The National Assembly 
deceived, and wrongly suspecting that government of negli- 
gence, of weakness, or even of collusion with the revolted, de- 
prived its members of office, while by their measures they 
were rendering the victory decisive, and while some of them 
were combating in person at the barricades and confronting 
the bullets and the poniards of the factious. The members 
of the government, like citizens devoted even to injustice, re- 
signed their powers, without complaint, into the hands of the 
national sovereignty. General Cavaignac, minister of war 
under the Executive Commission, after having fought under 
its orders, was named by the Constituent Assembly Chief of 
the Executive Authority in place of the Commission. He 
completed the victory of order, and received the gratitude of 
the public. The state of siege was proclaimed ; ten thousand 
insurgents were arrested and condemned to transportation ; all 
became caloi ; the Republican Constitution was adopted ; the 
appointment of the executive, in the person of the President 
I of the Republic, was committed to the people. The people on 
the 10th of December, 1848, elected Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte President of the French Republic. 

III. 

The president named his prime minister. He had three 
courses to take in the choice of his cabinet : 

He might select it in the ranks of the Republicans of Feb- 
ruary, and among the moderate members of the Provisional 
Government. 

Ho might take his ministers from the ranks of the men of 
1830, suspected from their situation of natural resentments 
against the revolution which had overturned them. 

Or, finally, he might find his ministry among the liberal men 
of the old opposition of the Left Center, who neither had a per- 
sonal interest in the revolution that had been accomplished nor 
hostility against the Republic, but who had adopted it sincere- 
ly, and by pure patriotism, as the only form of government now 
proper to give form to democracy and consolidate society upon 
the basis of an immovable sovereignty and the organized reason 
of the mass of citizens. This part, most sage in our opinion, 
was adopted by the President of the Republic. He placed 
himself, as was his duty, without and above parties ; he aimed 
to present to all the world an impartial Republic. For an im- 
partial RepuUic was required a ministry of men honorable, 
enlightened, firm, but neutral as regards parties. This view 
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showed a good maa and a statesman. It rendered the head 
of the government popular with the reasonable mass of the 
country, and in the niind of Europe. 

Some days af^r the inauguration of the president symp- 
toms of revolt appeared around the National Assembly ; the 
clubs, that spasmodic government of anarchy in France, seem- 
ed to wish, as on March 19, April 16, as on May 15, as on 
June 23, to give battle to the government, decimate the rep- 
resentatives, and substitute the sovereignty of the mob for the 
sovereignty of the people. The army and the National Guard 
arose, and the gathering vanished. The Constituent Assem- 
bly terminated its labors and resigned its power to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

IV. 

Hardly was the Legislative Assembly installed, when the 
minority of exaggerated and turbulent Republicans, allying 
themselves with the chiefs of Socialist and Communist sects, 
raised perpetual tempests in its bosom, demanded the imr 
peachment of the ministers, the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and, finally, put forth the threat of an 
appeal to arms. A popular manifestation, which certainly had 
not the same intentions as that of May 15, but which had the 
same dangers, and, besides, had arms among its supporters in 
the streets, was organized at the Conservatoire des Arts-et- 
Metiers, and, strengthened by the presence of several repre- 
sentatives of the people, marched, by way of the Boulevards, to- 
ward the National Assembly. But the workmen and people 
of Paris saw with sadness and disgust the passage of that pro- 
cession, a last manifestation of the influence and popularity of 
anarchical clubs. They felt the temerity and madness of that 
temptation of civil war. They abandoned it to its own weak- 
ness. The army, always faithful to the veritable people, did 
its duty by protecting order against these relapses of perpetual 
agitation, which would be mortal to the Republic. A platoon 
of cavalry, without drawing a saber, dispersed that revolution, 
which took to flight without having struck a blow. Its chiefs, 
followed to the Conservatoire des Arts-et-Metiers, escaped by 
the passages into the garden. Movements of the same kind, 
concerted or simultaneous in ^ve or six departments, proved 
abortive, along with that of Paris. Lyons alone had to de- 
plore some drops of blood, shed in a rising of the workmen in 
one of its districts. The coalition of demagogues and Social- 
ists, big in sound, weak in number, disappea^red in its impo- 

AS? 
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tence. The anarchical clubs, those portable volcanoes, lighted 
by the breath of five or six agitators in a department, and, in 
their actual anarchy, incompatible with the existence of any 
government in France, were closed. The public imagination 
was reassured ; credit was restored; labor was resumed in the 
great manufacturing e^nters of the country. The E^public, 
which the ternmsts, the anarchists, the clublMsts, and the 
radical Socialists had every where rendered unpopular by itheilr 
menaces, their vociferations, th^ systems, their violen<% re- 
gained, by the gradual establishment of order, all that it^had 
lost in the pubUo mind by the folly, the tyranny, and the 
excesses of its false friends. When cLemagogism was seen no 
longer, the B/epublic was recognized and loved. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible in a day to regulate an im- 
mense revolution. The organization of democracy is the 
continuous and successive work of a century. Let us well 
understand what kind of a Republic France, in 1848, seeks to 
establish, and what is its relation to her own nature, her 
ideas, and her actual interests. 



CHAPTER II. 

TEDB ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC OF 1793 

AND THE REPUBLIO OF 1848. 

I. , 

It is the habit of men who are not much enlightened, 
and not familiar with the study of history, to confound in one 
word things totally difierent. Thus, as the word republic has 
been used for ages to denote a government in which the peo- 
ple, or a portion of the people, govern themselves without a 
king, in order to be forever firee, to modify their government 
and their laws, we, in 1848, adopted the word republic to de- 
fine our new government. 

From this there are two inconvenient results, which it is 
proper to notice and correct at the beginning. 

The first is, that the anarchists — and of these there is always 
a certain quantity in the mass, at the bottom, among the dregs 
of erery people—- remembering that the first Republic com- 
mitted excesses and crimes, believed that the era of excesses, 
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of proscription, of crimes, was reopened before them. Accord- 
ingly they sallied from their haunts ; they appeared in certain 
clubs, and said, The Republic, it is our reign ! 

The second is, that tiie good citizens, intimidated by the 
recollection of the violence, the oppression, the confiscations, 
the emigrations, the captivities, the proscriptions, and the judi- 
cial assassinations of 1793, when they heard the proclamation 
of the RepubUc, took it for the proclamation of plunder, of 
terror, of the guillotine, and saw rising upon themselves and 
their children the phantom of another convention. 

Hence audacity on the one hand, alarm on the other, mo- 
mentary suspension of activity in the nation : a moment of 
reflection is enough for a statesman to lay aside these two 
prejudices, a year for a people. Reflect, then ! 

II. 

The Republic, in 1792 and 1793, was not a government ; 
it was a revolution, the complete destruction of a superannu- 
ated society, a battle to the death between an order of things 
bent upon being born and an order of things unwilling to die. 
There was the old feudal, despotic, aristocratic, sacerdotal 
world disappearing before the new national and plebeian world, 
in the broad sense pf that term. There was a monarchy un- 
willing to yield its pretended divine right to hold a nation as 
its property, a temporal Church unwilling to resign its ex- 
clusive dominion over the human conscience or the vast ap- 
panage of lands, tithes, estates withdrawn from circulation 
and J&om the common patrimony of families, to establish for- 
ever an unchangeable idea in a wealthy clergy. There was a 
court which would not surrender the administration to the prov- 
inces ; a nobility which would not grant the equality of rights, 
of rank, of representation to the Third Estate, that is, to the class 
of citizens ; there were castes, orders, corporations, privileges ; 
there were exemptions £rom taxes and military service, monop- 
olies in the army and navy by gentlemen alone, magistracies 
sold at auction, authority to administer justice, bought like an 
article of trade and transmitted like a heritage. And none 
of these classes would consent, for the benefl} of the nation, 
to lay aside throne, dignities, abuses, immunities consecrated 
by time, rights, monopoUes, iniquities become habitual, feud- 
alities, abbeys, ecclesiastical tithes, ranks, castes, privileges. 
There were, side by side under the same sun, with the same 
intelligence and natural rights, a people of twenty-four mill- 
ions of men disfranchised, despoiled, banished from their sever- 
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eignty, their liberty, their equality, their property, their title 
of citizens, their moral dignities, their independence of con- 
science in worship, the representation of their will in the gov- 
ernment, burning to reconquer all they were deprived of, and 
with the fermentation of justice and of rights in their souls 
against an order of things which took from them their part 
in humanity, in the nation, in the community where they 
abode. 

Hence, as you perceive, came an inevitable and fearful con- 
flict, the one party seeking to retain too much, the other to 
grasp all. Between the combatants was a king, good, hon- 
. est, just, but impelled now to one side, now to the other, fee- 
ble in concession, feeble in resistance ; a sovereign, but ac- 
cused of being a partial one, suspected by both parties, com- 
promised by the emigrants and by his family, hurled from his 
throne, dragged to punishment, martyred for his virtues. His 
blood wears an abyss between the kings of Europe and France ; 
foreign war is declared ; by the presence of the emigrants and 
the French princes it became a civil war, who return, like 
Coriolanus, to ii^^ade their country. In the Vendee this is 
heightened by the war of religion, and the revolution becomes 
a persecuter in its turn; France is on fire, and each party 
accuses the others of treason. In this general confusion from 
three or four conflagrations, men of tyranny and blood by turns 
seize upon the government and install the Republic upon the 
scafibld, to fall with them in the blood it has shed and in the 
horror of the people; Such was the first Republic, or, rather, 
such was the horrible butchery that was called by that name, 
and which in the imagination of Europe long calumniated 
the word. 

III. 

What is there in 1848 similar to this ? Nothing. The 
old absolute monarchy had fallen sixty years before ; the des- 
potic monarchy of the Empire had crumbled upon its base of 
iron ; the two constitutional monarchies of the Restoration had 
gone to wreck in two short and stormy reigns, the second of 
which was finished in exile ; and the elective monarchy of 
the house of Orleans had proved no better able to stand upon 
the principle of illegitimacy than the elder branch upon the 
principle of legitimacy. A wind of a few hours' duration com- 
ing, no one knows whence, bore this last experiment of roy* 
alty beyond the ocean. The people, accustomed to govern 
themselves by means of their assemblies, and not alarmed at 
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the vacancy of the throne^ which only embarrassed them, with 
common accord proclaimed the Republic. To render it ac- 
ceptable and invincible, only one truly revolutionary act was 
necessary. That consisted in the suppression of the only 
aristocracy which remained, the electoral aristocracy, and in 
conferring on every citizen his legitimate share of sovereignty 
by means of universal suffirage. This was done, and all was 
done. Every one rose ; none fell. Every one applauded ; none 
protested, none resisted, none emigratea. How could any be 
persecuted, despoiled, or slain as in 1793 ? So well did the 
government know this, that on the morrow it abolished the 
scafibld. Society reformed, enfranchised, equalized in rights, 
leveled in ranks, became truly democratic ; that is to say, 
ONE and UNIFORM, since '89 had nothing to destroy and only 
one thing to defend. This was property, the basis of the fam- 
ily and the bond of society. But this property being equal for 
all, accessible to all, inviolable in all, is the common domain 
of all. All have a unanimous interest in preserving, util- 
izing, and generalizing, and in maintaining it for the genera- 
tions that are to come after. 

IV. 

Thus at once the Republic of 1848, instead of being revo- 
lutionary and spoliated, like that of '93, becomes by logic and 
instinct conservative and progressive. So it should be, so it 
is, and so it will be. In vain you torture words and things ; 
you can only give to an institution that which is in the peo- 
ple. That people do not wish for civil war to-day, for they 
are united. That people will not plunder, for they are pro- 
prietors. That people will not kill, for they have no cause 
for fury and murder. That people will have no victims, for 
they are no executioners. If in 1793 the word Republic was 
written in letters of fire and blood, in 1848 the word Repub- 
lic can only be written in letters of gold and of Peace. Le- 
gitimate revolutions, like honest women, bring forth only what 
they have legitimately conceived. The posthumous terrorists 
of 1848 will not change the Republic in its cradle. God and 
France are there. To destroy, was the word of '93 ; to im- 
prove, is the word of 1848. 
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GHAPTER III. 

WHY THE EEPX2BLI0 IS GALLED I^MOOBATIO, AND WHT IT IS 
NOT CALLED SOCIAL^ OR OF TRUE AND FALSE SOCULISM. 

I. 

Tms is the reason why in the Constitution the B^public is 
called DemocrcUic: 

There are many sorts of Republics ; that is to say, of gov- 
emments without kings and without dynasties, which are still 
not governments of the wholp people ; that is to say, not De- 
mocracies. 

There have been pi^trician and plebeian Republics, like that 
formerly at Rome, where a Senate of hereditary patricians pos- 
sessed by inheritance a part of the government of the Repub- 
lic, while the plebeian families possessed another part, and the 
slaves, Helots, and foreigners at the capital city of the Repub* 
Uc possessed nothing. ;^ J . 

There have been oligarchic Republics, as at Venice, where 
some hundreds of sovereign famihes formed secret, absolute, 
jealous, terrible councils of government, and, under the name 
of a Republic, exercised a gloomy tyranny, full of snares and 
denunciations : a Republic under the form of an Inquisition. 

There have been aristocratic Republics, as formerly in 
Poland, where some thousands of nobles oppressed, despoiled, 
and degraded millions of serfs, elected and deposed chie&, 
whom they cajled kings ; and in .their diets or great clubs 
of aristocrats, held on horseback and in the open field, con- 
stantly disputed the possession of a power both violent and 
anarchical. These Republics were simply military and chiy- 
alrous anarchies, which exhausted the life-blood of the people, 
and agitated their countries until they dismembered and de- 
hvered them to a foreign yoke. 

There have been municipal or federal Republics, as in Hol- 
land, in Germany, in Italy, in America, where different states, 
having their own governments and systems of law, have form- 
ed leagues or federations. 

There have been theocratic or sacerdotal Republics, with a 
chief elected by a conclave of ecclesiastical dignitaries, as at 
Rome, under liie papacy. 
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A government wbioh calls itself a RepabHo must, there* 
fore, define in its Constitution what Republic it means. 

The French Repubhc of 1 848 is a Democratic Republic, 
that is to say, it recognizes neither the hereditary tyranny of •/ 
a small numoer of governors, nor aristocracy invested with the \ 
privilege of governing alone, nor the federation of departments ! 
or provinces, each governing itself in its own fashion, neither su* 
perior nor inferior castes possessing authority over other castes, 
nor nobility, theocracy, priesthood, or Church exercising the 
government to the exclusion of other classes, but recognizing as 
th e sol e sovereignty the will of the democracy, or ihe people. <- 
STowitTias been well explained by all that by the word people 
or by the word democracy we do not understand the overthrow 
of tyranny and of privilege, but the abolition of all privilege 
and of all tyranny ; we do not understand the snatching of 
the monopoly of government from the rich, enlightened, com- 
fortable, property-holding, educated part of the nation, to be- 
stow it as a priiolege upon the poor and laborious part of the 
multitude, without leisure, without independence, without 
general education, and without the responsibility of interest or 
of intelligence. This would be a still greater abuse, for it 
would be more unnatural ; it would be to replace one iniquity 
by another ; and it would be an attempt at the impossible ; 
for the multitude, without leisure, without education, without 
independence, and without general intelligence, would not 
keep for three months the tyranny committed to it. This 
tyranny, the most odious, the most immoral, and the most 
cruel of all, since it would be the most ignorant, bhndest, and 
the most brutal, would devour itself af^er having devoured the 
rest of the nation. It would promptly confer the dictatorship 
upon the most wicked, according to the expression of Danton 
himself. Instead of the government of true democracy, we 
should see established the tyranny of crime. God and men 
would retire from such a spectacle ; at first it would cause 
fear, then horror, but soon pity, to the human race. 

II. 

We understand by democracy and by people the entire ^ 
French family, the nation in its most complete generality, in 
all classesTall modes of existence, all situations and professions 
which comprise it — rich, poor, ancient aristocracies, new mid- 
dle classes rising every day, laborers mounting by industry to 
competence and leisure or to liberal professions, great proprie- 
tors, middling proprietors, small proprietors, great, middling, 
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and small manufacturers, great, middling, and small mer- 
chants, farmers, magistrates, soldiers, sailors, priests, artisans, 
artists, men of letters, wwrkers with tools, workers with the 
mind, workers with their hands, one living from the earth, 
another from the sea, another from his intellect, another from 
his function in the state, another by his pen, another by his 
hand, another by his sword, another by his work-shop or his 
furrow ; some mounting and some descending the wheel of 
fortune and of property, to mount again in their turn ; but still 
all citizens by an equal right, that is to say, all members of 
the national family, all creatures of God, all brothers ; all 
honored in the same degree, if they are worthy, whatever be 
the part, great or little, of the common heritage which birth, 
inheritance, labor, success, or failure, the favor, the benediction, 
or the rigor of Providence assign them ; all, under conditions 
of existence necessarily diverse, subject to a law uniform and 
without partiality for any ; an immense mosaic of families, of 
professions, of estates, of comforts, of repose, of leisure, of work, 
of abundance, of wants suppHed : all of which together com- 
pose a people. Their will, legally ascertained in the person 
of each reasonable and moral individual, forms the genuine 
expression of the sovereignty and will of all. This is democ- 
racy, this is a Democratic Republic, that is to say, it is the 
imity of the people instead of the privilege of government in 
the upper classes, which is called aristocracy, and the priv- 
ilege of government in the lower classes, which is called dema- 
gogism. We have desired neither the one nor the other. 
Aristocracy humiliates advanced nations ; demagogism slays, 
dismembers, and devours them. The Democratic Republic 
recognizes neither aristocracy nor demagogism; it aims to 
have neither two peoples, nor three peoples, nor ten peoples 
in the nation : it aims to have only One, 

ni. 

But if the Republic is democratic, is it not also, at the bot- 
tom, social ; that is to say, does it not tend by its very nature, 
which is the distribution of the sovereignty among all classes, 
to the amehoration of social conditions and the relations of all 
beings in the general system of society ? 

Let us explain. Without doubt every political revolution 
is necessarily social^ also, in certain respects. For why should 
a poUtical revolution be made, if not to conquer for the profit 
of the ideas or the legitimate interests of humanity, some 
adv^ ice or some amelioration in soul, intelligence, dignity. 
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libertyi eqnalityi order, in rendering the distribution of the 
charges and the benefits of society more equitable and more 
advantageous to all? Only agitators, ambitious men, or 
tyrants make revolutions for themselves. When Clodius 
troubled Rome, roused the people to revolt, burned the house 
of Cicero, it was in order to be consul ; when Csssar destroy- 
ed the Constitution of the Republic by adulation to the popu- 
lace, and by the hand of his soldiers, it was that he might 
have no rival in power and popularity ; when Bonaparte, in- 
stead of devoting himself to liberty and sustaining and reform- 
ing it on the 18th Brumaire, seized the dictatorship at Saint 
Cloud, at the point of the bayonets of a handful of soldiers, it 
was that he might for ten years be free to use the name, the 
gold, and the blood of three millions of men for his own glory <^ 
But we do not now speak of such revolutions as these ; we | 
speak of those made for an idea, for a people, for progress, and I 
not for a man. J 

IV. 

It is evident that this class of revolutions — and that of 1848 
belongs to it — have for their object to change a form of govern- 
ment, and replace it by another, to ameliorate civilization, to 
make perfect the civil relations of classes and of men to each 
other, and to render society more just, more beneficent, more 
divine in its spirit and its laws. The Republic proceeding 
from this last revolution is both democratic and social in the 
philosophic and religious, and, therefore, honest and conserva- 
tive, sense of the word society. 

Thus, when the people of Paris, in the first glow of their 
truly magnanimous enthusiasm, said to me, with arms in 
their hands and tears in their eyes : ** Will the Republic we 
salute, and for which we are ready to die, be Social ?" I re- 
plied to them, '* Yes, my friends ! But let us distinguish 
carefrdly, in order that we do not make to ourselves ambiguous 
promises which we can not keep. Do you understand by 
Social the removal of the eternal foundations of society, the 
radical reform of the family, of property, of industry, of com- 
petition, of wages, of land-tenures, of manufactures, of com- 
merce, the subversion and pretended organization of labor, 
substituted for the independence of capital and the liberty of 
workmen ? No ! In that sense the Republic would promise 
you only the absurd, the impossible, chaos. But do you un- 
derstand, as we do, that the Republic will be the entrance of 
the whole people into power ; that it will be a vigilant and 
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equitable Providence for the true interests of the people ; that 
it will give instruction wherever there is ignorance; that it 
will give labor where there is now want of it ; that it will 
carry relief wherever there is sufienng ; that it will create 
successively^ year by year, in proportion to its resources and 
its wants, that complete system of institutions, of education, 
of adoption for the children of the poor, of possible diminu- 
tions of the rigor of competition, of protection to the weak, 
of proportionality in taxes (but not of progressivity, that odious 
maximum upon property and consequent destruction of capi- 
tal) ; that it shall have asylums for abandoned children, more 
numerous schools for the industrious professions, town taxes 
for the poor, gratuitous physicians for the sick, pensions fox 
the old without famiUes, assistance for the undeserved priva- 
tions which afflict manufacturing populations more than oth- 
ers ; in a word, that it shall progressively realize m its laws 
and institutions of reciprocal beneficence, that divine spirit of 
solidarity of classes, and of fraternity of citizens, which passed, 
by the inspiration of Grod, into Christianity, and, with time, 
ought to pass irom Christianity into the legislation of Democ- 
racies and of Republics 1 Yes ! Such is the sole Social Re- 
public which we undertake to give you.'* 
rr "That is it! that is it!" cried the people, with the ex- 
ception of a small number of senseless fanatics, who seemed 
-^ \ to beheve that, in order to repair and ameliorate an edifice, it 
'^ ' is necessary to begin by exploding a volcano under its foon- 
, dations. 

Yi 

This cry of the wise and vanquishing people, in their victo- 
ry of February, is the only true definition of the word social, 
applied to the Republic ; that word would have been unan- 
imously adopted by the Constituent Assemby, but for the 
anarchical clubs, the fermentation of the demagogues on 
May 15, the insurrection of the radical workmen in June, 
and the propaganda of Socialist s^tarians, who assumed for 
their red flag and for their war cry, " 9mon ndth the rich; 
umr dgibinst Imnd-moninfy m^minst property , indtistry, com- 
merce, the family, liberty y and all society,*' Had not these 
men preached a crusade against the human race, had they 
not preached social w&r, and given to the Social Republic a 
signification of armed radicaUsm, of demagogism, terror, con- 
vulsion, and chaos, that no civilized nation will ever accept, 
without being buried amid the ruins of its plundered fire- 
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sides, and feeling upon its throat the sword of BaboBuf and 
Marat. 

VI. 

Thus, as you see, there is a true socialism which is gx&dus 
^4% applicable in the Republic, namely, that which the peo- 
ple demanded, and which we promised in February, accord- 
ing to the definition given above. This is the socialism which 
respects and unites still more strongly the bonds of society, 
/(/that arch of the human family.) This it is which corrects, 
Simeliorates, raises, improves the conditions and mutual rela- 
tions of men. This it is which enriches the poor without de- 
spoiling the rich, and which renders fraternal in concord, in 
labor, and in assistance to each other, conditions, professions, 
modes of life which are necessarily unequal, because they are 
di!fferent. This it is which brinigs into harmony those count- 
less functions, aho necessarily unequal and difierent, the whole 
of which make up a nation combined in society. 

There is a false and fatal socialism which undermines the 
fundamental supports on which repose the country, the na- 
tion, the family, property, morals, the hberty of industry, 
civilization. This it is which the Republic has had to com- 
bat with, and over which it will doubtless triumph, as life 
can not fail to triumph over death in a body which Grod has 
destined never to perish. The present is the fiflh or sixth at- 
tack of the disease oi Utopia, carried to the state of fever and 
ddiriicm in a few dreamers, who, for some months, were fol- 
lowed by a band of fanatical laborers. It is not the wisdom 
of progress, but its madness. These attacks are short : they 
affict reason, and Wheihn feeble imaginatidns with terror; 
they disturb property by their cries and their gesticulations ; 
they dry up luxury, that breast from which industry draws 
nourishment ; they cause specie money to take flight, for fear 
of becoming the spoil of robbers ; they paralyze manufacture 
ers, making them fear that their products will no longer find 
consumers ; they harden the rich, by the menaces addressed 
to them ; they reduce the worker and the poor man to hunger, 
imder pretense of making him rich. But these attacks never 
last beyond a certain time and a few attempts, which are re- 
pressed as soon as they are conceived. 

VII. 
There was anjittack at the commencement of Christianity, 
when it was not well understood. A few monks and preach- 
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ers, confounding the divine principle of charity^ of fraternity, 

■. the community of souls, in a word, the communisn^ of sen- 

^ ' timent with the communism of goods, the eittnclTon of prop- 

/ erty, and the suppression of the family, preached the equal 

' division of the soil, the condenmation of land-owners, the 

fanaticism of celibacy. But true Christianity followed on 

their steps, and, though blushing at the exaggerations of its 

disciples, recognized and sanctified what was true in them. 

There remained of them only a few institutions of indolence 

and mendicancy, whose begging could not even have been 

carried on if there had been no land owners and laborers to 

support them with alms in their idleness. 

There was an attack in the East some time after Moham- 
med. The Mohammedan Sociahsts assembled a numerous 
and fanatical army on the Mountains of Tauris. Disorgan- 
ization at once appeared among them, and want drove them 
upon the neighboring provinces. They sacked several cities, 
and carried off the goods and the women of a few tribes. 
The entire Orient rose against them ; they melted away in 
their blood like a dream of barbarians. 

There was an attack in Germany at the time of the Ana- 
baptists. The Communists on the shores of the Rhine main- 
tained for several months their religion of common property, 
and women in common. Those delirious months were con- 
tinuous orgies and exterminations, until the leaders finished by 
hanging each other, and the disciples were decimated without 
mercy, and driven into the woods like ferocious beasts. 

There was an attack in England afler Cromwell. An army 
of four hundred thousand men, made up of English workmen 
and peasants, all levelers and Communists, professing the same 
doctrines as are now held by the Communist clubs, marched 
as far as the gates of London. The tower of Babel was not 
more confused than their system and opposing pretensions, in 
which there was nothing cleeur but the devastation of prop- 
erty. Property rose in arms to save its firesides ; a few reg- 
iments and a small body of militia dispersed them in a day, 
and the fragments of that social insurrection fled to the mount- 
ains of Scotland, pursued, rejected, odious every where, and 
filling with their remains the furrows of the people they had 
aimed to dispossess. 

Finally, a last attack, in 1830 and 1848, has seized upon 
certain speculative philosophers astray in the regions of ideal- 
ity ; certain credulous and wondering sectarians ; certain lov- 
ers of the impossible ; certain workmen, sufiBnng from the 
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neglect and severity governments had shown them ; certain 
secret societies, seeking in the greedy desires of the people a 
lever to raise the key-stone of all society ; certain clubs of am- 
bitious demagogues, impatient of their mediocrity, and recruit- 
ing in the faubourgs and in the country the army of ignorauce, 
vice, and misery around the banner of illusions. From all 
this there is nothing more to be feared than agitations no 
doubt very vexatious, but very short, very circumscribed, and 
altogether impotent against society. Eternal facts, like the 
family and property, are not to be combated with the dreams 
of a day. These doctrines, in exploding, produce nothing but 
sound and wind ; they are Milton's phantom artillery, with 
which ghosts combat meteors of ideas. 

vin. 

And if all these attempts at Communist Socialism have thus 
turned out in confusion and chaos in nations composed almost 
entirely of laborers at anarchical epochs of history, and with 
all the aid to be derived from the spirit of sect and fanaticism 
growing out of those great movements of religious renovation 
whidh shake the human mind and fling nations, as if by a su- 
perhuman hand, into the hazard and deliritmi of the rashest 
innovations, we may judge what success such attempts would 
have in a time of intelligence, of discussion, of reflection, like 
the age in which we live. We may judge of the success they 
would have, especially in France, where society is held in the 
most compact organization ; where a degree of unity, solidari- 
ty, strength, and defensive centralization is derived from the 
bond of such an administrative system as never existed before 
the present epoch. We may judge of the success of these at- 
tempts to dispossess the human race in a country which counts 
among a population of thirty-six million souls, six millions of 
land owners, twelve millions of house owners, six millions of 
possessors of capital, of public stocks, of banks, of commercial 
establishments, of shipping, of public functions, of grades, of 
posts in the army or navy — ^in all, twenty-six millions of pro-") 
prietors, not one of whom would resign his fireside, his capi- \ 
tal, his business, his rents, his pay, except with his life. .^ 

To this we may add, that there is not one of these proprie- 
tors who by the bond of wages, domestic service, aflection, relig- 
ion, good sense, good feeling, would not rally to his cause and 
recruit in the defensive army of property and the family, one, 
two, three, ten, twenty, or even hundreds of laborers, them- 
selves interested in property of some sort, were it only by the 
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hope of poMefsing in their turn, by the responsibility of their 
savings, or for the sake of the future of their wives and chil- 
dren. In fine, the army of subversive Socialism, an army 
without pay, without organization, without subordination, 
without discipline, without unity in its plans or among its 
leaders — ^to-day in otder of battle ; to-morrow no longer to be 
seen ; an army of the volunteers of anarchy— could only re- 
cruit itself from the five or six hundred thousand workmen of 
the manufacturing towns, where misery and sufiering have 
temporarily obliterated the intellectual and moral sense from 
the five or six men of dubs, disorder, and perturbation to be 
found in each country village, and firom the nomadic, float- 
ing, and dissolute part of the population of cities who have 
become corrupt through idleness in the public squares, are 
swayed by every wind of faction, and obey the voice of him 
who shouts the loudest 

y Thus, upon a careful estimate, you will find no more than 
a million of men in France— and what men ! — ^to dispossess a 
people whose property, under all its forms, is its character, 
its nature, its life, its labor, its instinct, its passion, its relig- 
ion. In truth, when we contemplate the organized, armed* 
property-owning society around us, with Socialism scattered, 
disorganized, disunited, without arms, without means, and, 
above all, without ideas, we must be oppressed with a desire 
to alarm ourselves, if we retain the least anxiety as to the 
pretended dispossession of the human race. Under the Con- 
vention itself^ when the terror was at its hejght, the dogma 
of property was^ so rooted in the people, and so widely sepa- 
rated in the popular mind firom the political revolution which 
was going forward in blood, that Robespierre and Danton 
themselves, conscious that they would be lost if they tolerar 
ted Socialism, ascended the tribune three times to make the 
fiercest professions of fiiith in property. More than this, they 
sent the Socialists to Charenton or to the scafibld. Blood 
was shed, in abundance, but pillage or the division of goodii 
was not sufiered. Blood ! was the cry of the Revolution in 
its fiiry, because it is the cry of human nature itself in angeir. 
Hence we are right to fear the terrorists ; but the Socialists 
we should defy, pity, and bring back to soundness of mind. 
The Republic may sufier by them, but will not perish. 

Let us, then, coolly eTamino the ajSairs of the Republic at 
home and abroad. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF HOME AFFAIRS. OF THE PRINCIPM. PARTIES IN FRANCE, 
AND THE DANGERS THET MAY CREATE FOR THE COUNTRY. 

I. 

We have spoken of the SocialiBt party; we have shown 
that the existence of that party was to he deplored, hut not 
in the least to be feared. It retards the resumption of labor 
and the investment of capital upon the soil, and in other 
branches of industry, and is an evil, especially for the peo- 
ple, who live by labor, and absorb capital in the shape of 
wages, to return it again to the capitalist in the shape of prod- 
ucts — as the sand of Egypt absorbs the waters of the Nile at 
their overflow, to return them again in the shape of harvests. 
But the public imagination, reassured as to the radical im- 
potence of the Socialists^ will soon regain its elasticity ; securi- 
ty, and the necessity of interest and of enjoyment, will produce 
a reflux of capital, now alarmed- and inactive ; and with this 
labor and comfort will reappear among the people. It is an 
a^ir of days sukl months : time will perform the cure. 

We have also seen that the terrorist party equally exists 
in the nation, because tyranny, furious ambition, violence, and 
crime unhappily always form a depraved part of human na- 
ture. We have demonstrated that this party of violence and 
crime, which has revealed itself by various disorderly assaults 
upon the Ccmstituent Assembly, by the abortive attempt at 
the red flag, on AprU 16, May 15, and June 23, and by cer- 
tain sanguinary vociferations, condemned in the clubs where 
they were oflered, is such an absurdity mider the Republic 
of 1848, that unanimous France would rise against it, and it 
would be strangled by its own first drop of blood. France, 
whether republican or not republican, has no desire to see or 
to sufler the use of the guillotine in order to perform a fan- 
tastic reign of terror and gratify a few parodists of Danton 
and bearers of the red flag. That would be a crime, and, 
still more, a posthumous crime, a stale outrage exhumed from 
the repertory of Marat. When a crime has become absurd in 
the eyes of an inteUigent people like the French, there ja 
nothing more to be asked of Gk)d. It is not enough that it 
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should be hateful, it must be ridiculous. A soafibld raised in 
France at the present day ivould be the perfection of ab- 
surdity. 

II. 

We will, therefore, no longer speak of these two parties, 
which, are not parties, but whims proper to the idleness of a 
few clubs. We will spe^k of the great and serious parties 
which compose the body of the country, and have their pi aces 
and their parts on the vast stage of the Republic. 

I will briefly name them, and paint them, as it were, with 
a single stroke. 

There is the Republican party, divided into two fractions, 
sometimes separated, often reunited, but always brought to- 
gether by the least danger to the Republic, to which they are 
equally attached. This party is composed not only of the old, 
active, militant republicans, who, under the monarchy, were 
conspirators for the democratic cause, in heart, in ideas, and 
in fact ; not only of that immense mass of the people who, 
by the former dynastic Charter, were deprived of their part in 
the elective sovereignty, and who have embraced the repub- 
• lican institution of universal sufirage, as one embraces ^ 
personal right, a title of honor, pf citizen^p, of civic nobility, 
y^jcegained from the ruins of monopoly and a throne overturned. 
It is composed of all these, and also of all those men from 
eighteen to thirty-six years o^age who have been educated 
in liberal aspirations for illimited progress, which, by the en- 
. largement and elasticity of democratic ideas, time is to b^ 
mside to accomplish ; 

It coimts, also, all those who consider philosophically that 

le organization of the democracy in France is the last word 

— J>^of the French Revolution, and of the age, the word of destiny, 

badly interpreted and blotted out by Napoleon and the 
Empire — that last, short essay of heroic monarchies ; 

All those who feel that the spirit of the future, the breath 
of Grod in Man, is captive, burdened, oppressed in the immo- 
bility of a dynasty, a court, a Church bound to a throne, or of 
a Parliament attached to the interests of a single caste ; 

All those who have read the events of antiquity, or even 
the recital of our dramatic times of the last century, and who, 
while deploring the convulsions and crimes of a revolution 
which overflowed its boundaries, have had their imaginations 
excited by the grandeur of the courage, the eloquence, the de- 
votion, the patriotism then manifested, and have felt that be- 
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ginuings so grand ought not to result in the despotism of a 
man, or of a fraction of the nation, but in the £nal, regular, 
and universal establishment of a peaceable and glorious de- 
mocracy ; 

All who are just, impressible, sensitive, in all ranks of the 
nation ; 

All whose hearts have wings with which to fly toward the 
good, the beautiful, the great ; 

All who have the sacred fire Qf hope, and indefinite amelio- 
ration in their souls ; 

All that class of men of letters, artists, artisans, laborers 
with the intellect or laborers with the hand, to whom the 
Repulse has said, *' You have been merely laborers ; you will 
be laborers still ; but you will be citizens also. The national 
joint-stock company has hitherto been divided into two or . ^ 
three hundred thousand political shares, called elector's tickets ; ^ ^ x ^o^ 
you have had none, here is one for you ; take your coupon of ^C^ 
sovereignty; the Republic is your property as well as ours." 

If you add up all the elements of the Republican party, 
and add to it the women, whose generous and passionate im- 
agination omtstrips the future, enlarges the horizon, and loves 
the daring of the human mind, you will find that there are 
millions of souls which hold to the Republic as to an idea, a 
system, a right, an interest, a hope, a miracle, a religion. 

And do not forget that these Republican elements of opinion 
are those in which there is the most vigor, the most activity, 
the most fire, the most power, the most energy, devotion, and , 
proselytism ; they are the heart, they are the ^^at of vital ^"^^ 
warmth in the nation. That heart is given to the Republic- 
an government; there is no need to urge on its beatings for 
that cause, but only to steady them. 

III. 

The second of the great parties which have a part to play 
in our afiairs is the J^figilimigt party. 

This is not precisely a party, but rather an epoch in our 
history ; an epoch passed, but always living, which keeps its 
place, assists, observes, and blames or applauds the govern- 
ments which have succeeded it in France. From time to 
time it utters a protest to prevent all claim by possession to 
an authority which it holds to be its own by divine and in- 
alienable right. It also mingles in events, according to its 
pleasure, in order to incline them, with all its weight, toward 
its own ideas. 

B 
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We must not imagine, because the Legitimist party is too 
feeble and too much suspected by the democracy to raise its 
banner and rally an army around it, that it is not important 
enough as an influence to be reckoned and treated with under 
the Republic. That would be a great error. 

It is a party which has no personnely if you will have it so, 
to make up its army of opinion, but which has immense ma- 
terial resources in the country. It is the party of the land, 
of the soil, of great estates, and, at the present day, of great 
industrial enterprises even ; such as founderies, work-shops, 
canals, mines, coal-mines. By these it has a considerable num- 
ber of clients among the people, not dependent, but under the 
influence of its opinions. When it shall know how to make 
use of universal suffirage, it will hold a powerful lever, which, 
till now, has been broken in its hands, and which the Repub- 
lic has restored generously and without any concealed purpose. 
Universal suffirage is the common right ; let this party employ 
it I The common right fears neither individuals nor parties. 
Besides, this is a charitable party, which enjoys instead of 
hoarding up ; which gives, instead of stinting the bread of the 
people ; which displays the noble prodigality of long existence, 
and has all the unfortunate for its vassals. The patronage 
of the miserable is always immense in an industrial nation. 
/* Moreover, this party is necessarily allied with that of the 
"^x^ergy, from their common downfall and dethronement in '89 ; 
the clergy are the ministers of its good works ; they dwell 
vfiih. it in the country ; the chateau entrusts the village, as 
much as possible, to the curate, as the guardian of respect and 
good morals ; as much as possible, the curate returns the vil- 
lage to the chateau, as the guardian of old traditions and the 
ancient worship. Every Legitimist is religious, at least in at^ 
titude ; a proportion of the religious have a proclivity to Le- 
gitimism. These are two forces which are not perceived in 
the cities, but which in the country vividly reproduce the an- 
cient compact, at this day altogether romantic, of the throne 
and the altar. 

Finally, this party has its salons, which are the first in Eu- 
rope ; it has journals, ^nd, without burdening itself, can mul- 
tiply them in every form of gratuity ; it has distinguished 
writers ; it has the luxury of arts, elegance, and the fashion 
of mental brilliancy ; it has the aristocracy of names, of recol- 
lections, of manners, of language, which no revolution can 
' give or take away, and the people are very aristocratic at the 
j bottom, very impressible by a great name; as witness the 
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President of the Republic, chogen as the greatest aristocrat 
of glory in our day. Finally, the Legitimist party, if it is not 
strong enough to make a government of its own, is strong 
enough to always prevent a government from existing quietly, 
and lasting a long time in spite of it. This is proved by Na- 
poleon and Louis Philippe, who would never have fallen had 
they had the Legitimists with them. The first said, " Why 
am I not my grandson 1" that is, why am I not legitimate 
by the lapse of time ? The second said, " I lack something !" 
that is to say, a legitimate right to the throne. The Repub- 
lic has no such wish, and no such confession to make to the 
Legitimist party, and has perfect control of its own govern- 
ment, with the ability to change the same according to its 
pleasure. 

IV. 

Finally, this party is the only one which controls compact 
and almost entire provinces, which, on occasion, will rise at 
its voice, like the Vendee and the South. 

If the Republic is to continue, if it is to become national 
and prosperous, a very delicate and cautious line of conduct 
must be adopted toward the Legitimists. 

"How," the bitter RepubUcans will exclaim to me, "del- 
icacy and caution toward the Legitimists I Is that due to our . c\ 
enemies 1 It would be weakness I" No, it would be wisdom ^ 
and foresight. 

Thejjegitimigt party, a& J said at the beginning, is more 
aifepoch than a party. It is rather a historical than an act- 
JYP. filp.mpnt in rnrrant Affairs. Its life is in recollection and 
hope, that is to say, in the past and the future, rather than 
in the present. We must, then, treat this party according 
to its nature, as a historic element, as a recollection that we 
respect, and a hope that is left free as long as it is individual 
and inofiensive in the heart and the private thought of a party 
which, for the rest, is as much national as any other. 

This party has, in fact, never declared itself hostile, or even 
inimical or antipathetic to the Republic. On the contrary, 
in the tempest of February 24, at the Chamber of Deputies, 
it raised its voice, by M. Berryer and M. de Larochejaquelin, 
to urge on the end of the monarchy, and the formation of a 
Provisional Government. Its most energetic members came 
to the Hotel de Ville to ofier their support, their gold, their 
swords to the Republic of order and common safety. They 
were the first heartily to accept the trial of the Republic ; 
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they voted for it, and made others vote for it, as long as they 
were not insulted and menaced hy outrageous words ; they 
kept their departments, their townships, the communities 
which followed them, in a favorable disposition toward the 
new order of things and ideas ; they prevented any coalition 
which would have been injurious to the country during the 
interregnum and dictatorship of the Provisional Grovernment ; 
they prevented any insurrection, in the name of Henry V., of 
the provinces, where they have a predominating influence. At 
the first election they voted, and made others vote, for mod- 
erate Republicans and friends of order ; they said, with good 
sense, and at least a temporary sincerity, " Let us fairly make 
the democratic experiment. Under a usurpation we hold 
the place of the conquered ; in a genuine democracy, that is 
to say, in the government of the entire nation, we are citizens, 
active, consulted, influential, powerful, occupying a place on 
a level with all — a lofty and broad place in our country. Re- 
stored by the Republic, we can, with dignity, accept the part 
it offers us. We, our families, our lands, our fortunes, our 
religion, our traditions, the recollection of our past superiority, 
our honorable ambitions even, have security, liberty, free play, 
their oWn grandeur, in a form of government which humili- 
ates no one, since it is the elevation of all ; which proscribes 
no one, since it is the property of all. Let us try it ! Let us 
yield, with good grace, to the will of Providence, which seems 
every decade to declare itself, by sudden and irresistible events, 
in favor of democracy. Let us join in this great movement 
of things. Let us cast ourselves into this great intellectual 
current, which for sixty years has left us on its shores, and 
which will leave us altogether if we persist longer in waiting 
for monarchical MessiaJis, while new Gentile religions are 
established around us, and on our own soil ! We have been 
an exclusively dynastic party ; let us have the good sense and 
the courage to become a national party, and for that let us 
flrst make ourselves an element of the Republic !" 

V. 

What was thus said, the most of them have done. The 
younger, at least, have boldly removed their tents from the old 
camp of monarchical antipathies, and placed them in the camp 
of the Republic. 

Is this sincere? we are asked. Is there no secret design, 
no concealed hope at the bottom of these Legitimist hearts ? 
Do they not foresee that the hour of disgust and change will 
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arrive in a nation which so rapidly becomes infatuated and 
disgusted in turn, when democracy will stop, with its career 
half accomplished, and say to them, " Here ; we are too young 
or too old to practice this sublime republican government, 
this Utopia of great souls; give us a master; reheve us at 
once of our Republic, our honor, and our liberty." 

VI. 

I do not deny all this ; I am too well acquainted with the 
human heart to believe that roots as old as time can dry tip 
in a single day in the soul of a party fed upon traditions and 
habits ; I am too just even to condemn these souvenirs, these 
fidelities of the memory, these backward horizons of the past. 
To hope, is the common right of all the world ; conjectures 
are not crimes in a free country ; the Legitimists have theirs, 
the Orleanists theirs, and we have ours. Which of these 
hopes will dry up, and which ripen in the germination of the 
ideas vegetating in the difierent regions of a great people ?^ 
But the Legitimists give time to the Republic, they give their "^ 
aid to a reasonable democracy, they lend force to the republic- I 
an government, they support order, moderation, property, the I 
moral and rehgious sentiments, the conservation of what ought j 
to be conserved in the basis of a new Repubhc. The impos? -z 
sibility of reconciling their principles, their dynasty, their 
hearts with the illegitimate, andj in their eyes, usurping mon- 
archy of the house of Orleans, or the imperial house, assures 
us at least of their relative preference for the Republic. There 
is in politics no surer basis for a treaty of alliance than a com- 
mon hatred. Let them hope. Let them flatter themselves, 
if they wish. Ally yourselves with them by what is common 
between you, and be certain that your allies will not fail you 
the day when it is necessary to combat together a dynasty of 
183Q or a dynasty of 1810. The impossibility of reconciling 
the Legitimist party with either of these dynasties as well as 
with demagogism, is the keystone of the Republic. Let 
the shortsighted Republicans say what they will ; if the Le- 
gitimists are well received in the camp of liberty, they will 
prove the salvation of liberty, the salvation of democracy. 
Without the antipathy of the Legitimists for the house of Or- 
leans the revolution of February would never have been ac- 
complished, the democracy not founded in 1848, and you would 
never have preserved the Republic for a month I 
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VII. 

But there is a party truly hostile, venomous, irreconcilable, 
though apparently silent and submissive before the Republic. 
That is the party overthro>^Ti by the shock of February. 
That is the party of the dynasty of Orleans ; the party which 
in 1830, after having expelled the monarchy of the Bourbons 
and the cradle of the child-heir of sixty kings, by the vote of 
some sixty deputies in a chamber, raised up a monarchy of cir- 
cumstances and antipathies whose title to the throne consisted 
in having no title. 

This is the party which put on the mask of democracy in 
order to make a revolution, and which, wheti it was accom- 
plished, threw off the mask, defied the people, and set up a 
.down-stairs instead of an up-stairs monarchy. This party 
was at the bottom not a party : it was only a group— a group 
of ambitions, discontents, and talents. It originated in the ri- 
valries of the court — ^it could sit up in state ; it was, above all 
things, fit to simulate the monarchy, because it had a dynasty 
in its pocket ; fit, also, to simulate the democracy, because it had 
expelled a race of legitimate kings. The throne and the peo- 
ple were thus juggled with by the same trick. This is what 
is called the comedy of fifteen years, or the monarchy of 1830. 

VIII. 

You see this was a very small afiair at the beginning, the 
fantasy of a few ambitious men, an interlude of opposition, a 
lust for the kingdom favored by a popular accident in the days 
of July, as the Republic was favored by a popular accident in 
the days of February. But the Republic did not commit the 
fault of 1830 ; it did not juggle away the democracy to put 
a party in its place : it had a more disinterested, more noble, 
and more skillful ambition, because it was a greater one : it 
called the nation to the throne ; it did not aim to make or re- 
make a dynasty, but a people. 

IX. 

Nevertheless, all must be said ; that baseless and rootless 
monarchy of July, which the monarchical soil refused to bear 
and nourish, was served by two pieces of good fortune, namely, 
a politic prince, who was a skillful temporizer, the Fabius of 
kings, as I have called him, and men of merit, talent, and elo- 
quence for ministers. It h£id also a third minister, greater 
ihsLU all the others. Necessity. Let me explain. 
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France was so feeble, so little able, ia 1830, to stand before 
Europe, which had not long before invaded her, and which 
was yet arnaed and coalesced against her, that she could not 
have proclaimed the downfall of the throne, and the estabUsh- 
ment of the Republic, without a third invasion of the coali- 
tion of thrones, which would have strangled her for the crime 
of revolution. 

A concession to these courts was necessary, therefore ; a 
hostage had to be given to the kings, a monarchical or semi- 
monarchical concession must be made to the monarchs. 
Louis Phihppe was that concession, that sacrifice, that hostage 
of the kings. He masked with his person the democracy con- 
cealed behind him. They said. Behold a throne! It was 
only a pretense. But the coalition stopped before- the shadow, 
and peace was preserved. 

X. 

In 1848 we were no longer in the same position. The 
coahtion was dissolved, or, at least, in disuse. France had in- 
creased in force and independence ; we boldly but peacefully 
unmasked the French democracy; we said to Europe, Here 
we are ; choose war or peace ; we desire the one, but we brave 
the other. Europe itself was convulsed and trembled. 

If it has since been otherwise, the fault lies with those who] 
are guilty of June 23, 1848, who drew inwardly the strength / 
of the Republic upon itself, to defend society in its own bosom ; / 
it lies also with the errors committed by the statesmen of the! 
second period of the Republic. ^ 

XL 

The middle class, men of moderate fortune, industry, com- 
merce, whatever lives by peace, took refuge, compactly group- 
ed, behind the government of 1830, in order to avoid war. 
That was a government of alarmed interests, of monopolies 
and selfish cupidities. There grew up around that dynasty 
of surprise and of refuge a little aristocracy of another race, 
composed of two hundred thousand electors, the suzerains of 
a vassalage of functionaries called the State. Parliaments 
distinguished for talent, meii eminent for wealth, eloquence, 
as orators, as journalists, occupied all the immense place be- 
tween the throne and the people. 

These men appropriated the sovereignty, the elections, the 
law, the administration, diplomacy, politics ; they proscribed, 
above by envy, below by fear ; they monopolized the nation 
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to the profit of their own ambitions, of the superiority they 
had conquered, of their importance, of their fortunes ; they 
evidently tended toward a sort of feudahsm of interests under 
the patronage of a pecuniary dynasty. 

Their party, rich enough to buy up France, fattened for 
fifteen years upon the emoluments of the public treasury, 
whence flowed in all forms what was called political corrup- 
tion, but was, in fact, only material corruption. Pride came 
upon them along with wealth ; they had the somewhat in- 
solent intoxication of the suddenly enriched ; they played at 
monarchy of long standing ; they denied the reyolution which 
brought them into power ; they defied time ; they brutahzed 
reforms ; they believed that the dynastic prestige had desert- 
ed the ancient races, and would henceforth cover them with 
the majesty of traditions and the inviolability of divine right ; 
they ruined themselves by excess of confidence in themselves, 
and by disdain of the nation which endured them. 

A stroke of lightning, which nobody expected, awoke them, 
flung them from the throne, disarmed them of power, cast 
them down from their dignities, despoiled them of their credit 
and their favors, precipitated them from the oligarchy which 
belonged to them alone, and precipitated them into the de- 
mocracy which belongs to all. 

The democracy, moderate, just, and magnanimous, took 
no vengeance on them, did not insult them, set up no ar- 
bitrary court upon opinions or fortunes ; it received them into 
its bosom, pitied them, left them almost every where in the 
posts they occupied so far as they were not incompatible with 
the security of the Republic. This party suffered no other 
degradation than equality. 

It remained or re-entered freely into the National Assem- 
bly, into public employments, the Council of State, the magis- 
tracy, diplomacy, the army. The Republic did not even ask 
those most intimately compromised in the fallen dynasty, 
" Have you served the monarchy ?" but, " Will you serve the 
nation ]" It did not say to them, ** Have you been the sup- 
porters of a dynasty ?" but, " Bo you wish to be citizens ?" 
The eternal glory of that revolution will be that it neither 
accused nor proscribed, nor degraded, nor humiliated any one. 
The party of 1830 could thus, with confident step and head 
imabashed, take part in the affairs and the government of the 
Republic. 
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XII. 

But if this perfect justice and this perfect tolerance of new 
institutions were sufficient for the great majority of the party 
of 1 830 ; they were not sufficient for a few soured men of that 
party, for those who were dispossessed along with the mon- 
archy. Their fall is a crime of which they ought to accuse 
themselves alone, for they fell without being pushed; but 
their fall is the crime for which they can not pardon the Re- 
public. This is not reasonable, but it is natural. The con- 
demned have a day to heap maledictions upon their judges. 
Parties which have lost the rule ought to have the quarter of 
a century to accuse destiny of their loss. These men, against 
whom the Republic at its birth did not utter a menace, a re- 
proach, a single bitter or severe word, were no sooner raised 
by it from their sorrow and trembling in view of the catas- 
trophe, than they burst forth in reproaches, in accusations, in 
invectives, and in calumnies against the Republic, which had 
saved them, gathered them up and sheltered them from the 
revolution. 

They have imputed to the Republic, and still do so, the 
misfortunes, the troubles, the agitations, the embarrassments, 
the sufierings, the miseries, the crisis which they themselves 
had produced^ and which it was the task and the glory of the 
Republic to terminate, to regulate, and to repress. They 
turned and still constantly turn into criminations of the Re- 
public the arms it has employed to protect them against ter- 
ror, spoliation, insurrection, demagogism, and Communism. 
They charge upon the republican government the disorders, 
the excesses, and the crimes directed from the very beginning 
against that very government. Hear them I 

The bloody flag of terror which the Republic has repelled 
with one hand, while it bared its bosom with the other, that 
is the Republic ! 

The Communism which the Republic denied before the pon- 
iard of the Hotel de Ville, that is the Republic ! 

The yoke of the clubs which the Republic refused to toler- 
ate in the face of the two hundred thousand excited men of 
March 17th, that is the Republic ! 

The dictatorship of demagogues which the Republic de- 
stroyed on April 16th, upon the Place de Greve, with four 
battalions against a hundred thousand insurgents, that is the 
Republic ! 

That universal war of propaganda and invasion which the 

B2 
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Republic stigmatized, disavowed, checked, repressed by its 
manifestoes to the other powers, and by the dissolution of the 
demagogical masses of foreigners upon its frontiers, that is the 
Republic ! 

The 15th of May, which we strangled an hour after the 
crime was committed, by surrounding and arresting the insur- 
rectionary government at the Hotel de ViUe, in order to re- 
store to the National Assembly its avenged authority, that is 
the Republic ! 

Thus it is with all the crimes, all the attempts, all the 
agitations happily repressed during a terrible revolution. If 
we had fallen by the poniard while thus defending society 
and the Republic, would that poniard by which the Repub- 
lic had perished also have been the crime of the Republic ? 
Such is the logic, the justice, and the gratitude of these men. 

XIIL 

This party is not numerous : it is a court rather than a 
party ; it is a little Coblentz here among us, disavowed and 
soon to be deserted by the great mass of sensible men, and 
the intelligent interests which form its strength in the raiiks 
of politicians, of large property owners, of large bankers, and 
large merchants, both in Paris and the departments. But 
this party has the discipline of fallen ambition; it has the 
genius of animosity ; the implacability of personal resent- 
ments ; the ardent desires of lost positions to be regained. It 
has journals — respectable, skillful, potent to disguise facts and 
demolish men. It has colossal fortunes, religiously and hon- 
orably restored by the Republic to its natural enemies, whose 
annual revenues would be enough, in case the elections should 
ever become venal, to buy anti-repubUcan majorities. It has, 
finally, an immense array of souvenirs, ^f regrets, of gratitudes, 
of hopes, and of public fiinctionaries who owe to the modera- 
tion of the Republic the preservation of their offices, but who 
do not all pardon the revolution for having made them trem- 
ble a moment for their means of living. 

Do not be deceived. The sole danger to the Republic 

\ is in the party of the dynasty of 1830. But it has in other 

I parties, if it knows how to oppose the one to the other, all. the 

means of removing this danger. In politics, aB in chemistry, 

t \there are certain cases where two dangers do not increase 

jeach other, if they can be made to neutralize each other. I 

will make this plain to you in a moment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I. 

There is in France another large and respectable party — 
under the monarchies, a caressed and subordinate political el- 
ement ; under the Republic, free, equal to the others, active 
and powerful by its weight in universal suffrage : this is the 
religious party. I am wrong to say party ; I ought to say, 
simply, conscience ; for all the force of a faith, and all its ef- 
fect in a country which professes liberty of worship, ought to 
be confined within the limits of the conscience. I say party, 
in order to employ ordinary terms, and because, in fact, within 
a few years certain men, in my opinion, badly inspired, have 
sought to organize the consciences of their co-religionists into a 
political party, to rest the lever of God upon human institu- 
tions, and establish the altar upon the budget. 

II. 

The men of this opinion are divided into two distinct parties. 

One of these is the purely religious party, which feels and 
beheves, Uke you and me, that governments are but the 
mechanism of the modes in which nations exist, but that the 
soul of nations is their rehgion ; that for every one to believe, 
adore, and serve God according to his faith, his reason, his 
conscience, is the supreme end and the highest dignity of the 
human species ; that the perfection of political institutions is 
to be, so to say, a religion in action, a collective conscience, ex- 
pressed in laws, a universal morality, a national profession of 
faith in the existence, the sovereignty, the providence of God, 
and in the duties which proceed from that general notion of 
uncreated truth. The Republic is good in the eyes of this 
party, in so far as it sustains none of the individual systems of 
worship which claim a monopoly of the religious idea and the 
exclusive possession of the truth ; and in so far as it assures 
to each denomination liberty, inviolability, the respect and the 
favor of the goverrmient for whatever elevates and sanctifies 
humanity, by placing it in the presence of God. 

III. 
The great majority of the Catholic religious party under- 
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stand thus and thus only the part of government in respect 
of consciences. They regard it as the part of a protecting 
power — ^the part of a sentinel, who watches at the gates of 
all the temples to prevent their being profaned, or violated, or 
corrupted, but who enters himself only as a disciple, not as a 
government. 
1 In this respect, what is it that the Catholic religious party 
s^ ^ " demand ? Liberty, impartiality, inviolability. The Repub- 
^ lie promises this, and more fully than any other form of gov- 
.. ' emment. The Republic gives also, by withdrawing from any 
,,- i direct and venal interference in modes of worship, more inde- 
-' / pendence, more dignity, and a broader natural right of asso- 
ciation for the spread of faith. And, finally, the Republic 
T leads, inevitably and speedily, to that true state of things, al- 
ready realized by so many religious democracies, where the 
association of consciences for the exercise, propagation, main- 
tenance of their worship is the sole compact between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual power. 

This great and holy party of religious consciences is then 
not antipathetic in any respect to the democracy and the 
true Republic. On the contrary, it is the democracy itself, 
by its system of morals and supernatural fraternity ; it is the 
Republic itself, by its liberty of the children of God ; it is So- 
cialism itself, by its virtues, which palliate vices, prevent crimes, 
correct selfishness, and which temper the abuses inseparable 
from every form of society. A free people can only govern 
itself by its conscience. This party is the conscience of the 
Republic ; it is liberty, association, and inviolability. Respect 
«^and moral favor for this party ! but gradual and logical separa- 
' vtion of Church and state. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I. 

Besides this party of the religious conscience of free Ca- 
tholicism, which is venerated in France, there is an ecclesias- 
tical Coblentz at Paris, a small party, but ambitious, stirring, 
conquering in the rear, a pohtical coterie which takes its ban- 
ner from the sacristy, to carry it upon the pubUc places, pro- 
claiming intolerance for all philosophical or religious doctrines 
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-which are not those of an exclusive and dominant Church, 
and loudly avowing the project of bringing back the world, 
not by discussion, which is allowable, but by conquering the 
government, by means of partial laws, by corruption in the 
public expenditures, to a temporal establishment of the Church, 
a religion of law, instead of a religion of conscience. 

This is not a religious party ; it is not the party of a de- 
nomination, it is a true Catholic faction. This party has all 
the vices of a feeble and turbulent faction. You may hear 
in its orators the plaintive O'Connels of a fancied persecution. 
Read its journals, and you will every morning blush at the 
outrages they hurl at all consciences in the name of the in- 
violability of conscience ; you will be afflicted at seeing the 
name of God profaned with such homages ; to him they sac- 
rifice holocausts of papers. Veritable lictors, wearing the 
masks of apostles — they martyr, in the name of religion, the 
independence, the dignity, the sanctity of the conscience in all 
hearts which will not receive a creed at their hands. For 
fear of scandal, they have extinguished the fagots of the Inqui- 
sition, but they have preserved its red-hot iron, and delight to 
brand the names of all the men who adore God under other 
symbols than their own. 

II. 

This political faction is to be counted in the ranks of relig- 
ious thought only by the mischief it has done. It would will- 
ingly caress the Republic, as it has caressed every form of 
monarchy, if the Republic would sell itself to it, and sell to it 
the consciences of the nations /or the kingdoms of this world. 
But at the bottom, this faction is neither republic nor mon- 
archy, neither aristocracy nor democracy. It is a phantom 
of theocracy, that is to say, of pontifical sovereignty exhumed 
from the middle age in the shadow of a catacomb ; and it will 
vanish of itself as soon as day arrives in the sanctuary, as in 
the reason of the people and of the times. 

This faction is for the rest so few in number and so remote 
from reality, that it can neither benefit nor harm the Repub- 
lic. We hear it, but it is not seen. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I. 

There is, finally, we are told, a Bonapartist party. Na- 
tions are logical at the bottom, even in their inconsistencies 
and their follies. A party always answers to something in- 
stinctive and fundamental in its time and its country. 

I understand the Republican party. It answers to the love 
of liberty, the desire for unity in the people, who have become 
equal ; to the passion for progress in the institutions which are 
to give form to democracy, that progressive virtue of modem 
times. 

I understand the Legitimist party. It answers to the tra- 
ditional sentiment of right, of hereditary authority, of fixed- 
ness, of aristocracy in a monarchy, to which men are habitu- 
ated. 

I understand the party of the monarchy of 1830. It an- 
swers to the revolution on the one hand, and to royalty on 
the other. It is an absurdity, but it has the appearance and 
the duration of a compromise. 

I understand the religious party. It answers to the con- 
science. 

I even understand the pseudo-CathoHc faction, of which we 
have just been speaking. It answers to superstition, and to 
that instinct of domination by which sectarians have always 
been devoured. 

But to what does an imperial Bonapartist party answer in 
such a time as this ? 

Is it to the revolution 1 Napoleon forced the revolution 
back even to despotism. 

Is it to liberty ? He slew liberty. 

Is it to democracy ? He disguised democracy in the masks 
of courtiers, and gave it titles of nobility, estates, and privi- 
leges. 

Is it to conquest ? He could not keep one of his conquests ; 
and conquest, twice driven back with him to the Myalls of 
Paris, left France inclosed by the coaUtion of the world. 

Is it to tempered and constitutional monarchy ? That 
which he attempted was military only. 

Is it to tradition ? He was a new man. 
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Is it to the future ? His sole passion was to exhume the 
past, and resuscitate Charlemagne. 

I see nothing to which this party corresponds, except it be 
glory. "I 

And, in fact, it is glory alone which at the present day can I 
correspond to the shadow of a Bonapartist party. But if there / 
is any thing in this world which is personal, it is glory. To 
find it again, we must resuscitate Napoleon, and devote to him 
anew the blood of three millions of men, to reconquer what ? 
Invasion. 

II. 

There is, then, no party which can properly be called Bo- 
napartist. 

But here is what there is : a long and glorious dazzHng 
radiance, which the eye of the people beholds around the name 
of Napoleon. To be dazzled by this is both honorable and 
comprehensible. There is also a potent, though posthumous 
popularity of this name, which has rendered our arms popu- 
lar, and which is such that, at the moment when the people 
were told to choose ^a president for the Repubhc, there was 
only that name upon their lips to designate, not an emperor, 
but a citizen of European reputation. 

What if a few men who are years behind the time, or 
blinded by a passion for plagiarism, afiect to see the matter 
otherwise, and say that the people voted themselves a maS" 
ter? I understand this : it is an illusion from their memory 
of the empire which deceives them. No ! the people voted 
themselves a glory, an imposing tradition, a name courted 
and feared in Europe, at the head of the Repubhc. This is 
the truth. 

III. 

From this sincere review of all the parties, what is the re- 
sult in your eyes ? That there are three or four of tbem very 
slightly republican, or very strongly anti-republican, and only 
one, which is very feeble and greatly divided, in favor of the 
Republic ; and that, consequently, the Repubhc will crumble 
away in its imperceptible minority, and yield up France to 
the stormy conftict of dynasties or the convulsions of anarchy ? 

It is thus that children or geometricians might reason. 

Children are deceived by appearances, and geometricians 
may deceive themselves in calculations of majorities or minori- 
ties. It is not always the strongest majorities which form 
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. and keep alive free governments like Republics. It is the 
I equilibrium of parties. A single party very greatly in the 
I majority, as you would have it, were it a party of Republicans, 
I would soon destroy liberty and devour the Republic, by mak- 
t ing of it a tyranny after its own fashion. Several parties, on 
/ the other hand, opposed to each other, antipathetic to each 
^ ' other, irreconcilable if you put them alone face to face, but 
^ ; often able to combine with other parties and agree with them 
; on a common ground, in order to dispute the field with an ad- 
/ verse party, may form a combination of forces, wills, repug- 
] nances, alliances, mutual aid eminently favorable to the foun- 
dation and maintenance of a RepubUc of liberty. 
. ^ The throne is a vacant place amid all these parties, each 
l^ of which has, perhaps, a secret desire to occupy it, but has 
J^SL still greater horror of seeing it occupied by any contrary 
- 5: party ; thus they keep it vacant and eternally overturned be- 
■ V ' tween them, for fear tiiat it may become a seat for the power 
. ^ of their adversaries. All are fnends of monarchy, if you will 
^ have it so ; but all are still more enemies to the monarchy of 
• C any dynasty but their own ; all enemies of the Republic by 
taste, if you insist upon it ; but all friends of the Republic by 
^ necessity, because the Republic excludes their enemies firom 
. J^ the throne. Such is the combination of 1848. Such the 
r — happy fortune of the democracy. Such the equilibrium which 
has saved and will long save the Republic, certainly long 
enough for it to pass through the first years of its existence, 
which are years of crisis, of weakness, and of convulsions for 
institutions which are founding, as they are for all creatures 
beginning to exist. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

I. 

Thence let us pass into the sphere of practice, and examine 
the play of this equilibrium of parties in the past, the present, 
and in the conjunctures of the future. 

In the days of May and June, 1848, the party of anarchy 
desires to dominate, oppress, and expel the regular Republic. 
All the parties of the Assembly at once unite against this 
faction, and the majority around the government becomes 
unanimity. 
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The party of the Mountain, an ally of the Socialist party, 
thinks that it has triumphed in the confusion of the blind and 
depraved vote by general ticket on May 13th. The exalted 
but not factious Republicans, the Legitimists, the men of 1830, 
the Bonapartist party, the religious party, and the party of 
the extreme right, combine in one single invincible majority 
from a common interest for the preservation of society. 

The Republican government, when menaced, is thus sup- 
ported by the hands of all. 

Now let us suppose that the Bonapartist party, if such a,- 
one exists, should aim at an imperial usurpation, and mani-; 
fest a single symptom of a coup (Tetat. On the instant, thej "^ 
party of the Mountain, the moderate Republican party, the' i) ^ 
party of 1830, and the Legitimist party would unite with all' 
the forces of opinion and majority which they control, to pro- , 
tect the Republic against a usurpatioii which would dethrone j 
them all at once by dethroning the nation. I 

Suppose, now, that the Legitimists, united with the Cath- 
olic party, should attempt a Restoration by the Assembly or 
by universal suffirage. On the instant, the party of 1830 
would agree with all shades of the revolutionary party and 
the Republican party to bar against legitimacy the path to the 
throne, and to preserve in thp Republic the neutral ground and 
future chances of the dynasty of Orleans. 

Finally, suppose that the party of 1830, numerous in the 
Assembly, rich in honor, fervent in anger, bHnd in resentment, 
should meditate a resurrection of its throne by means of an 
election. At the first signal the extreme left, extreme right. 
Legitimist party, Bonapartist party, religious party, moder- 
ate Republicans, irritated Republicans, the people elevated by 
universal suffrage, would form a nation united against a fac- 
tion, and would save themselves, their honor, their safety, 
their hopes, their present, their future, by grouping themselves 
around the Republican government and together defending v 
the menaced Republic. 

II. 

You understand, then ; all the elements of an equilibrium 
which can save the Republic exist and are in action. It is 
not even necessary that the government should arouse them ; 
they work of themselves. Their system of policy is their own 
nature, their tactics are their personal interest, their states- 
men are their common safety. The internal working of the 
Republican government is, then, very easy. It only has to 
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occupy its position and defy each isolated party to displace it. 
It is defended by antipathies which are more durable than 
the popularity of individuals. 

Therefore, on that side the Republic is perfectly secure. 



CHAPTER IX. 

As for the definite organization of a peaceable and regular 
Republican government, it is the gradual work of time. The 
dangers to be prevented, the vices to be corrected, are visible 
to the eye of the statesman principally in the following : 

The action of the Press ; 

The Clubs ; 

The mode of elections ; 

The duration of the executive power. 

I. 

The Press ? There is but one remedy for its errors and its 
excesses under a free government, namely : the institution of 
genuine and miiversal publicity by the government itself, the 
Sill light of truth poured every morning upon every thing, to 
combat and put to flight the false light of sophisms and fac- 
tions. 

What should you think of a gpyemment living by means 
of light, which should leave to its enemies the monopoly of 
torches and flambeaux ? You would say that it would perish 
in its folly. Such has been the situation of all the govern- 
ments of France for these forty years. Religion ought to im- 
pose upon society the improvement I contend for. 

This institution of the publicity oi facts by the state could 

not cost the Republic more than two miUions. Revolutions 

are much more costly. For eighteen years I have insisted 

upon this improvement. It is the only law to be adopted 

•with relation to the Press. 

II. 

The Clubs ? They are a savage state of riot, of tumult, of 
material violence, of intimidation, of the tyranny of the many 
against the liberty and security of the individual citizen. 
They must be distinguished by an impassable line from the 
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peaceable, though limited right of assembling, and of the reg- 
ular association of opinions in a free country. America has 
accomplished this by means of good sense ; the anarchy of 
clubs perished there by disige. In France it ought to fall 
before the law. We had to choose between the Republic 
and the clubs ; society has already made the choice. 

III. 

The vote by general ticket as the mode of universal suf- 
frage ? I opposed this as soon as proposed. I named it by its 
right name, the election of darkness. 

The provisional government excluded it. They divided 
Vance into as many electoral districts as there was the num- 
jr of forty-five thousand souls in the thirty-six millions. 
Each of these districts was large enough to prevent the elec- 
tion from being merely municipal, small enough for the elect- 
ors to know their candidate by sight, by name, or by reputation, 
and each was to choose a representative. A false view of 
that government, and a precipitate law of the Constituent 
Assembly, have vitiated and rendered blind the sovereignty 
of the people, by establishing the confused, irresponsible, and 
obscure vote by general ticket, in which no one knows whom 
he votes for, and each votes for one or the other of two 
pieces of paper, instead of voting for one of two men whom 
he knows. When the constitutional period for correcting this 
public lie shall have arrived, the morality, truth, and responsi- 
bility of elections, and of universal suffrage will be restored, 
by causing the people to vote for real names, and not for anon- 
ymous phantasms, which factions have evoked from the clubs. 

Fimdly, the greater or less duration of the executive power, 
and the capacity or non-capacity of the President of the Re- 
public to be re-elected ? 

This is altogether a personal question, and a question of the 
situation and circumstances of two years and a half hence, 
as to which public opinion would be equally rash to say yes 
or no before the time ; for it is time alone which must 
decide. 

I pass to the situation of the Republic in respect of foreign 
afiairs. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

SITUATION OF THE REPUBLIC ABROAD. 

I. 

I AM about to attempt to render intelligible to those men, 
-who are the least acquainted with the science of the Euro- 
pean equihbrium, or the relations of the different powers with 
each other, what the poHcy of France under the Republic has 
been, and what it ought to be, in order to preserve three things 
to which France should attach an equal importance, namely, 
her democracy, her national dignity, and the peace of the 
world. 

II. 

If for the past thirty years in Europe, progress in the spirit 
of all nations, and especially of the French nation, has in any 
respect been very evident, well recognized, and, I may add, 
perfectly divine, it is in the sentiment of peace. And this has 
not been as the TyrtsBUses of drinking-houses would have it, 
when they sing the praises of glory before plaster Napoleons, 
merely by the lassitude of victory, by the exhaustion of blood, 
by the discouragement of great things, and the cowardice of 
a degenerate race which resigns itself to repose without honor. 
It has been by that reflection, reason, and virtue, which en- 
able a people more and more to feel and admire the sanctity, 
the utility, and the beauty of peace. 

In a word, for the first time perhaps in the world, peace 
has become popular. Philosophy descending along with in- 
struction in an insensible, daily shower upon the people; the 
religious sentiment increasing with Uberty in every soul ; the 
virtue of humanity at large replacing by degrees the exclusive 
fanaticism of international animosities ; the security of each 
nation, in the guaranty of its frontiers by all the others, leav- 
ing no reason to fear that the caprice of a conqueror or an in- 
vasion of barbarians should ravage its fields, usurp its place 
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on the soil, and disperse its households ; the more frequent re- 
lations of people to people, voyages from country to country, 
the multiplied exchanges of literature, art, luxury, wants re- 
^procally satisfied, branches of industry borrowed from one 
frontier by another ; from one sea to another, from one climate 
to another, commerce rivaling commerce, celerity and cheap- 
ness of transportation for objects produced on every shore ; 
steam-navigation annihilating time and distance between the 
sellers and buyers of difierent races ; above all, the rail-roads 
running like instantaneous electricity of communication from 
one end of Europe to the other, and, so to say, suppressing the 
physical limits between nations, so as to bring all together, 
mingle all, confound all in a great and marvelous unity of 
places, and a sort of ubiquity of man ; and, finally, Labor, 
the sole durable conquest by man of the soil, the elements, 
misery, time, the future. All these things combined have 
powerfully contributed to the propagation of the truth of 
peace. 

This truth of peace was merely a higher sort of reason for 
the philosophers ; it has now become a demonstration for all 
who have eyes to see. A conqueror in the world at the 
present day would be regarded as a wild beast rebelling 
against the human species ; an act of military violence at- 
tempted in Europe would draw a cry of indignation from 
every people. Hosanna to God, who has permitted this prog- 
ress in humanity ! War is condemned ! War is wholesale 
murder ! Peace is the life of nations ! 

III. 

Thus, on the morrow of the birth of the Republic, that 
free, enthusiastic, unchecked expression in word and deed of 
a people having no master, no law but itself, what did the 
Republic do ? 

Did it rush to the menaced frontiers, as in '92 ? 

Did it dispatch artillery and ammunition by every road ? 

Did it crowd into bristling battalions to march, bearing 
fire and steel, or even compulsory and violent democracy 
upon the territories of neighboring nations ] No. 

There were, indeed, a few retrograde, though youthful 
spirits, a few men very old in their ideas, though without 
white hairs on their heads, a few riders on the pillion of 
glory, a few blusterers of ancient history, a few unintelligent 
parodists of the convention or the empire, burning to deck 
their hats with the tricolored cockade of St. Just, or the halo 
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of Napoleon, that comet of our time, that aurora borealis of 
Caesar or Alexander. 

There were also a few politicians, seemingly more profound, 
though in reality perfectly shallow, who said to us, "The 
people 'will devour you if you do not at once let them loose 
upon Germany, like a pack of hungry and starving hounds. 
A regular democracy is impossible. Make haste to put the 
democracy on the wrong scent, to deceive it by transforming 
it into a sudden, ardent, universal war. Thus you will oc- 
cupy, flatter, intoxicate the masses with powder, and, shelter- 
ed by the smoke of the European conflagration, you will 
make them with their own hands forge for themselves laws 
of iron, and a yoke of brass under the name of a Republic." 

IV. 

This is what we were told by men of Uttle faith, little 
hope, and little sincerity df conviction. We did not hear 
them. We caused the Republic to take the attitude of a 
regular, philosophic civilized power, and not of a furious popu- 
lace. We issued the manifesto to Europe. In it France 
recognized her own ideas and applauded. In it Europe felt 
the calm, thoughtful, inoffensive, but invincible will of a Re- 
public by its own right. Europe trembled without daring to 
contradict a word, or hesitating to recognize us, or moving a 
bayonet. 

V. 

What was the substance of that manifesto o£ France ? 

It said to Europe : Be reassured if by error you take the 
Republic of 1848 for the Repubhc of 1792. We are not an 
anachronism in the way of revolution ; we are not an ab- 
surdity in civilization. We raise our hands against no one ; 
we are free at home ; it suits us to take another step in the 
path of the unity and liberty of nations ; it suits us to lay 
aside a dynasty and govern ourselves by our own sovereignty, 
according to our ideas, our own interests, our own 'wisdom. 
This form of government, the occasion for which is furnished 
us by a sudden, but not premeditated revolution, without 
crime and without vengeance ; this form of government suits 
the maturity of our age among nations, our spirit of discovery 
and initiative among European races, our centralized imity 
of provinces, our equality of ranks and castes, the embarrass- 
ment of choosing between different dynasties which we have 
rejected, and whose rival pretensions excite dissensions and 
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civil war among us. It suits even our mobility of character, 
which requires a stronger and more elastic form of govern- 
ment, in order not to destroy every ten years a monarchy which 
can neither give way to us nor restrain us. 

But we impose on no one the obligation of imitating us 
unseasonably. Institutions are but the molds of nations; 
and these molds ought to take the form of the people itself. 
Kemain as you are, or change your mold at your pleasure ; 
we shall not interfere. We shall not profane in others the 
independence which we claim to have respected in ourselves. 
Only we shall not permit you to profane, violate, oppress 
with impunity the independence of nations or territories, and 
in races where treaties, that geography of rights, do not au- 
thorize you to lay your hand. If you do it, we shall be free 
ourselves to act at our own hour, and according to our con- 
venience and views. If independent nations are invaded by 
you, on account of their internal government, we shall be 
found logically on the side of our principles, that is to say, on 
the side of liberty. 

We thus offer you peace if you are just ; war if you are 
the oppressors of other nations. Make your choice. 

VI. 

And Europe, as there was no doubt it would, chose what 
we ourselves preferred, peace. 

It could not choose any thing else after the irreproachable 
and consistent attitude of the Republic, after this language, 
so energetic and respectful of the rights of all. And the na- 
tions, edified by this moderation and respect, would not have 
followed their governments in any holy-alliance crusade against 
France, so dignified, so calm, so wise, so inoffensive in her 
policy: and if the sovereigns had attempted to force their armies, 
they would themselves have run the risk of destruction. To 
bring their armies into contact with the armies of France in 
such a situation would have been to put the cloud in contact 
with electricity ; the explosion of democracy would have hap- 
pened as they touched our frontiers. This we knew perfectly. 

VII. 

Accordingly, they did not fall into this fault. They saw 
the Republic rise, act, increase, and organize itself without 
daring to raise a finger. No attempt at coalition was possi- 
ble against a democracy which thus had the rights of nations, 
God, and all men upon its side. England, a country where 
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liberty has a voice and the people a conscience in the Parlia- 
ment, -would neither have aided nor permitted such a coali- 
tion. Prussia, which was neutral in '92, would not have 
hesitated to remain still more neutral in 1848. The minor 
powers of Germany, whose sympathy with Austria is small, 
would have been kept in check by the neutrality of Prussia 
and England. In the system we adopted we should thus have 
had to fear only Austria and Russia. 

Austria? Italy, then in arms without our instigation, but 
in case of need armed and guided by us, would have answer- 
ed for Austria. 

Russia would thus aJone have remained to combat. We 
should then have had, as auxiliaries against Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Wallachia, Moldavia, and, finally, Turkey, a power 
menaced, but increasing under the patronage of a new civiliza- 
tion and awaiting a new life. 

Moreover, to attack us, Russia would have had to traverse 
and trample down Germany with the tread of its armies. Do 
you suppose that Germany, then agitated and rendered demo* 
cratic, would not have quaked under the Russian coluptms, 
and given us auxiUaries in its populations, insurgent against 
the omnipotence of the czar ? 

You see, then, that after the manifesto of the Republic 
had been accepted as the basis of our foreign policy, there was 
nothing to be feared on any point of the horizon. 

The result has sufficiently proved this ; and if you persevere 
in the same course, it will prove it ten times again. 

VIII. 

Now, this system being good, alike for the peace and the 
security of the Republic, every other system was bad. This 
is the inference. 

IX. 

Now let us briefly inquire what were the efiects of Repub- 
lican France on other countries. They were the following : 

Sicily separated from the kingdom of Naples, and victori- 
ously asserted its independence. 

The kingdom of Naples accomplished a revolution, not Re- 
pubhcan, but constitutional. 

Tuscany imitated the example, and enfrancliised itself, not 
from its relations with the reignmg family, but from its in- 
terior vassalage under the Austrian despotism. 

Piedmont received a liberal Constitution, and impelled its 
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king into an Italian war against Austria, a rash and untimely 
war for Piedmont, but most opportune and useful for France, 
which, nevertheless, in no wise encouraged it. 

Milan and Venice rose and struggled ; Milan, at first with 
heroism, and afterward with hesitation; Venice, with hero« 
ism and constancy, to be separated firom the empire and at- 
tached to an Italian center. 

Rome, agitated since 1847 by the pope himself, reconquer- 
ed its nationahty from the priesthood, abused its Constitution, 
tolerated anarchy, suffered the stigma of an assasination, which 
was not only not punished, but honored in its streets, assault- 
ed its pontiff and constitutional sovereign in his palace, and 
prematurely and impoliticly proclaimed the Republic, when 
the dictate of its nature was to remain merely an organized 
nationahty and democracy, as a compromise with Catholicism, 
of which it is the capital. 

Entire Germany was convulsed, rose in arms, became con- 
stitutional, and endeavored to form a federation on the basis 
of German Unity ; that is to say, that it would recognize no 
other than the collective sovereignty of the states of which it 
is composed — a Repubhc of nations. 

Vienna and Berlin rose in arms, and their sovereigns sought 
refuge with their armies. 

Hungary armed, Belgium conspired, the spirit of the nations 
was in fermentation ; the world would have been in flames 
if France had flung forth a torch. God alone knows the 
depth of the streams of blood which were ready to be opened. 

Two powers alone, Russia and England, were untouched 
and not agitated : England, on the base of its republican 
though royal liberty ; Russia, on the base of its military des- 
potism, for Russia is a camp. 

France, with a virtuous and politic probity, refused to fur- 
nish the torch for the conflagration of the world. In spite of 
the temptations, the conspiracies, and the outbreaks of the 
democrats and demagogues who from all countries had sought 
refuge in France, and who agitated and sought daily to in- 
flame Paris, France remained Siithful to the manifesto she had 
promulgated. The part of European incendiary did not suit 
the moderators and ministers of a democracy of peace and hu- 
manity. France allowed each nation to become excited, to 
become calm, to form its own Constitution, its own combina- 
tions ; to act according to the flux and reflux of its own na- 
ture ; to advance, to stop, to draw back or fall in the course 
of it» nati<mal revolution*. She believed that the hand df a 

C 
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foreign nation can not safely interfere in the internal afiairs 
of a country, and that even democracy can not be forced upcm 
a people. 

This re ipect of France for the revolutions exploding around 
her imposed the same respect upon Russia and England. 
These two powers looked on upon the oscillations of Germany 
without interfering. What was false, perished; what was 
extra vaga it, was repressed by Germany itself; what was chi- 
merical, disappeared ; what was mature, just, true, triumphed* 
Germany, like Italy, brought forth constitutions ; liberty took 
a step forward, and is grateful to France for having respected 
it upon iU German soil and in its German independence of 
spirit. 

Such was our policy during the first three months of the 
Republic, the only period an account of which can be asked 
of us. \ 



CHAPTER II. 

I. 

Let us pass into Italy. 

The King of Sardinia, being solicited by Lombardy and by 
the ancient ambition of his house, which desires the possession 
of Italy, declared war against Austria, already half expelled 
from its Itidian states. The King of Sardinia demanded, again 
and again, of the French Republic a word of consent or en- 
couragemcnt for this war after it was commenced. The 
French cabinet, with the reserve of inflexible probity, refused 
to utter that word. The Repubhc aims to be no less free from 
the reprorch of provoking war, and of intrigues for its own 
profit beyond the Alps as beyond the Rhine. It made no proc- 
lamation c f its views, for this was not its duty, but it foresaw 
and prepa /ed. What did it foresee ? For what did it make 
preparations ? Follow carefully what I shall now say, for all 
our presen « embarrassments at Rome come from the fact that 
the plans cf the Republic, during the first three months, were 
not followed out to the end in Piedmont. 

II. 
The Republic foresaw that the King of Sardinia would ei* 
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ther meet with brilliant success or desperate reverses in Lorn- 
bardy. In either case it might be for the interest of France 
to act ; accordingly, the army of the Alps was created, and 
re-enforced till it contained sixty- two thousand men, in order 
to be ready for action. 

What if the King of Piedmont should drive Austria out of 
Lower Italy, and incorporate Milan, Venice, Parma, Modena, 
Genoa, and even Tuscany in his states ? France could not, 
without umbrage, allow a second-rate power to be transformed 
into a first-rate one at her very gates. The frontiers of such 
a new Italian kingdom would have reached to the walls of 
Lyons. By making a new alliance with Austria, such an 
Italian kingdom would destroy entirely the defensive state of 
France. The Alps would be of double their present import- 
ance. France, in such a case, would have to take securities 
in Savoy and at Nice. 

What if the King of Piedmont were vanquished and pur- 
sued into his own territories, as did actually happen, by a vic- 
torious Austrian army, and Austria should aim to efiace, or 
diminish, or enchain that kingdom, or occupy its fortresses, 
which are indirectly ours also ? It would be the duty of 
France, by the right of contiguity, and from care for her own 
safety and her legitimate influence upon a feeble and contig- 
uous neighbor, to descend into Piedmont with an armed me- 
diation. 

III. 

What happened then ? I will show, not by vain conjec- 
tures, which prove nothing, but by facts which took place dur- 
ing the first four months of the first government of the Re- 
public. 

IV. 

This happened immediately : The fugitive army of Pied- 
mont was reformed behind the French army. On our right 
all Italy was reassured, felt that it was protected, supported, 
and levied and armed its contingents. Venice, too, consoli- 
dated its resistance. The Austrian army halted to parley be- 
fore ours, which covered the frontiers of Piedmont. Europe, 
trembling at the first cannon-shot that should be fired, hasten- 
ed to the head-quarters of the French army. England, with 
her negotiators, cast herself between the two camps, with hex 
ships at Genoa and in the Adriatic. Conferences were open- 
ed, treaties set on foot, and our legitimate influence ^as pre- 
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served in Piedmont, Tuscany, Rome, Naples. And for Lorn- 
bardy and Venice were obtained a semi^national political ex- 
istence, the price of their blood, commencing, under the pat- 
ronage of France and England, the emancipation of Italy. 

These results being gained, the army of the Alps i^passed 
the mountains, and restored Nice and Savoy. The Republic, 
proud of itself, could behold its conduct wilJiout blushing. It 
had grown morally. It had assured to Italy an increase of 
independence^ and saved both its own dignity and the gen- 
eral peace. 

Such was the plan of the first Republican calHnet, and 
three quarters of the plan were accomplished. It was in- 
terrupted by the cannonade of June 23, at Pans, and by the 
difiereiit and, perhaps, compulsory policy of the cabinets which 
succeeded us. 

V. 

In order that you may not regard these admirable results, 
which were at once French, liberal, and pacific, as a diplo- 
matic romance, whose plans are combined and scenes arranged 
af^r all is over, I will give you facts which will show you, 
that what seema a beautiful dream was the nearest and most 
complete of realities. 

" Twice, after her reverses and before the meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly, on May 8, 1848, the Austrian cabinet 
caused to be made to us, by its official agents at Paris, over- 
tures for the arrangement of Italy on the following bases, 
which were proposed by Austria herself for the agreement of 
France : 1 . The complete independence of Lomhardy, and its 
evacuation by Anstria^ on the condition that Lombardy. 
should pay its public debt; 2. The political and administra- 
tive iridependence of Venice, toith a special Constitution of 
its ovmf but under a prince of the house of Austria, like Tus- 
eam/.'* 

i This shows that we were very near our aim, and I was 
certainly careful not to lose it. 

Finally, a few days afterward, and at the moment when 
the fortune of war was evidently turning to the side of Radet- 
sky, the minister of foreign afiairs at Vienna caused the fol- 
lowing note to be presented at London, with a demand for 
the intervention of England : 

** The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom shall remain under the 
sovereignty of the emperor ; it shall have an administration 
distinct from that of the rest of the empire, and exclusively 
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national, whose bases shall be fixed by the representatives of 
the kingdom, without any intervention of the imperial gov- 
eroment. An Italian ministry shall form the connecting link 
between the two governments. An archduke shall be placed 
at the head of the administration as viceroy. The kingdom 
shall bear its part of the debt, and the army of the kingdom 
shall be national. We consider the irruptioB of France into 
Italy as probable, and near at hand. If to^norrow the 
French sbould pass the Alps and descend into Italy, we shaU 
not march against them. If they march against us, we shall 
retire toward owr own Alps ; we shall not accept the com- 
bat ; we shall remun spectators," &c., &c. 

Now do you wish to know what was the disposition of 
England rdlative to this intervention which Austria besought 
of her, that you may judge thereby whether a general war 
must necessarily result, as is said, from our armed mediation 
in Piedmont ? The following were the confidential words of 
the English embassador to the court of Vienna on April 6, 
1848 : 

" The government of the Frefich Republic may have occch 
sion to make war in order to sustain itself; we trust that 
you will noftfurmsh it the opportunity of doing so." 

VI. 

No ! the government of the Republic had no need of war 
to sustain itself; for that the equilibrium which its wisdom 
had assured was sufficient. That equilibrium had been con- 
firmed by its foreign policy, which the sympathy of the Ger- 
man people served, and which in Italy was feared and in- 
voked as a mediator. The above dispatches put this beyond 
doubt. Was I, then, wrong when, a month after, I declared, 
at the tribune of the Constituent Assembly, "The Repub- 
lic in three months, without Wat, raised the affairs and legiti- 
mate influence of France higher than ten batUes would have 
carried them ?*' 

With a single gesture we could rouse Germany or natioar 
alize Italy. The above confessions of Austria, and her sup- 
plications of intervention against the mere shadow of the 
army of the Alps, are better witnesses than I. It was Uie 
consciousness of this truth, of this security, and this greatness 
in peace which France then felt, which filled with joy the 
heart of the Republic, and rendered the people so wise and 
easy to govern. 
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VII. 

The hour to descend into Italy arrived shortly after the 
sinister events of June. Another government held the reins, 
but without the same liberty in its movements and the same 
power of disposing of our military forces. This I have already 
twice said to its face 3^ I do not condemn it ; I do not judge 
it ; I do not know the elements of its resolutions. But the 
abandonment of our line of foreign policy, and of the amied 
mediation of the French Republic in Piedmont, has, in my 
opinion, been sufficient to bring on, by deviation after devia- 
tion, and by fatal necessity, all the feeble, vexatious, embar- 
rassed, and, finally, false and deplorable consequences which 
we have now to suffer, drag after us, and expiate in the af- 
fair of Rome. The matter is as follows : 

VIII. 

Austria, feeling how easy would be her victory over a single 
organized military power, which alone could avail any thing 
against her in Lombardy and Piedmont, regained her confi- 
dence and dared every thing. Having to treat merely with 
a small, revolutionized, and vanquished Italian monarchy, by 
the defeat and abdication of Charles Albert left without a 
chief or a king, she laid aside all her concessions and all her 
ideas of the preceding month. The shadow of the armed me- 
diation of France being no longer there to render her reserved, 
sage, and conciliatory, she freely trampled on Lombardy, oc- 
cupied Alexandria, the key of the plains and the mountains, 
and threatened Turin. With another step, inasmuch as we 
remained inactive spectators, she could occupy Chambery, the 
bridge of Beauvoisirtt and the bridge of Gard ! Austria had, 
without doubt, the right to conquer Piedmont, for Piedmont 
had been the first to declare war ; but Piedmont being, by 
the spirit of treaties as well as by nature, a limited power, 
an intermediate nation, destined by its creation to interpose 
and prevent France and Austria from coming in contact, 
France had on her side the right to enter Piedmont as an 
armed mediator. This the Restoration itself had admitted 
in 1821, in similar circumstances, and M. de Chateaubriand, 
a minister not at all revolutionary by nature, had demanded 
it as a satisfaction to the safety and dignity of the French 
throne. I did what he did : it was not daring too much for 
the Republic to be as national as the Restoration. 

Secondly. Central and Southern Italy, seeing that it was 
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deprived of all moral support, and of all armed mediation by 
France, hastened into the convulsive agitations and the ex- 
treme measures which despair suggests to nations on ihe verge 
of ruin. Tuscany fell into demagogism, and Rome, after un- 
punished and honored assassinations, and after the fli^^ht of its 
pontiff, proclaimed itself a Republic. This was its rig at, with- 
out doubt, but none the less a capital fault under the circum- 
stances, for it was defiance cast to the CathoUc povrers by a 
city too feeble to sustain such a provocation. 

IX. 

Things were in this state in Italy when the temporary 
government of Geheral Cavaignac withdrew before the defi- 
nite government of December 10, and the Constitutional 
Presidency of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. The Co istituent 
Assembly was still sitting, and the question of Rome was 
there discussed. The government was in an imm jnse em- 
barrassment, for it found nothing complete. The Assembly 
was as much embarrassed, and as uncertain as the government. 

In Piedmont there was no longer room for intervention. 
The hour had passed, the right was outlawed, the cause lost ; 
besides, an engagement for a common intervention liad been 
made with England. There was then only one of three parts 
to be taken : 

Either to recognize the Roman Republic, and form an al- 
liance with that municipality against Europe : 

Or with Europe to assail the municipal Republic of Rome : 

Or, finally, to remain neutral, abstain from any intervention, 
any armed interference in the free acts of an independent city, 
at the same time requiring of Austria and Europe the same 
neutrahty, and opposing all armed intervention of the other 
powers in the afiairs of Rome. 

Such were the three parts between which the Assembly and 
the government were called upon to decide. 

The Mountain demanded that we should recognizs the Ro- 
man Republic, and ally ourselves ofiensively and d:;fensively 
with that municipality. 

I say, frankly, this would have been folly, and, more than 
this, puerile folly. There is a proportion, indicated by good 
sense, to be observed with regard to the equality aitd magni- 
tude of two powers which combine to defend or con juer com- 
mon interests. What proportion was there between the im- 
mensity of the interests which France would have engaged 
and the smallness of the interests which the city of Rome 
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would liave engaged in such an alliance ? A municipality 
against an empire ! it is ridiculous. 

XL 

Moreover, to form an ofiensive and defensive alliance with 
the Roman Republic at the moment when the palace of the 
Cathdic pontiff had been assailed by fire-arms, and the mur- 
derers of his constitutional minister were triumphing unpun- 
ished in the streets of Rome, would have been, on the one 
hand, to declare the French Republic accessarily hostile to 
entire CathoUcity ; it would have been to cast a stigma on 
France by putting the hand of France into the hand a£ those 
who tolerated assassins in a civilized state. A cry of indig- 
nation would have awaked the honor of our misallied revoilu- 
tion. 

XII. 

To join with Europe in assailing and immolating the Roman 
RepubUc, was equally impossible, for it would have utterly vi- 
olated the logic and the truth of our situation : the two princi- 
ples of the French Republic were opposed to it. Grovernments 
may commit many faults with impunity ; human weakness 
pardons them. But under pain of death they ought never 
to commit an absurdity, for they live by truth. Revolutions 
should moderate their principles, but never falsify them. 

XIII. 

What is the Republic of 1848 ? It is a governmental con- 
tinuation, and a regular application of those principles of the 
French Revolution which are recognized as true, good^ and 
sacred. 

What are the two fundamental principles of the revolu- 
tion ? 

1. The independence and inviolability of the will of nations 
in the exercise of their sovereignty and in their internal mod- 
ifications of government. 

2. Complete Hberty of conscience in matters of religion ; 
the emancipation of the conscience of nations firom all tyranny 
of the civil power in matters of faith. 

These two principles, for which the French Revolution 
shook the world, have never since then been repudiated by it. 
They were the two fundamental principles, the two causes, 
the two reasons of the existence of the Republic of 1848. 
No one will deny this, for it is a demonstration. 
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XIV. 

Now what would the French Republic of 1848 do in march- 
ing to assail the Roman Republic by the hands of our soldiers 
without provocation, without consistency, and without right ? 
It would have marched at once against these two principles : 

Against the free exercise of the sovereignty of nations, and 
against their right of modifying their government at their own 
pleasure. 

4^gainst the emancipation of conscience from the bonds and 
chains of the civil power. 

It would punish the Romans for having made use of the 
right of changing their government, a right we had just made 
use of at Paris for the seventh time in half a cemtury. 

It would condemn the Romans to remain, for the pleasure 
and convenience of Catholicity, forever serfs of conscience, 
Helots in perpetuity of a power where the conscience and the 
government are in a single hand. 

That is to say, the French Republic would march on Rome 
against itself, and a war, undertaken against that feeble, im- 
prudent, perhaps culpable, but still free people, would have 
been not only an absurdity, but an actual apostasy from all 
our principles. All the dogmas of the revolution and of French 
philosophy fpr the past century would have risen against such 
flagrant inconsistency. 

XV. 

The third part remained, namely, a scrupulous, firm, and 
prudent neutrality ; to respect the free transformation of a 
people, were that people but a shade upon a sepulcher ; to 
form no alliance ; to attempt no intervention, and, in every 
event, not to permit the intervention of other powers. 

Thus wfe could have waited for one of two things : either 
for the ebullition at Rome to subside of itself, if it was only 
an attack of demagogism, or for the Roman Revolution to be- 
come regular, and negotiate with the Catholic pontificate on 
terms agreed to by both. Meanwhile, we could have ofiered 
a refuge, personal inviolability, respect and dignity, not to the 
sovereign of a people, but to the Pontiff of Catholicity. This 
is the course which, in the discussion, I advised the Constit- 
uent Assembly and the government to adopt. These coun- 
sels seemed to be agreeable to the reasonable and politic mem- 
bers of the Mountain. The ministry seemed inclined the same 
way 
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XVI. 

But a few days aflerward the ministry aetermined to go 
further, and so deviated from this course. 

Who has not reflected upon this deviation, to which the 
Constituent Assembly itself so blindly gave encouragement ? 

The Mountain, beholding Piedmont, Venice, Tuscany, all 
Italy expiring, was then crying vvdth reason : " You allow the 
influence of France to be effaced from the whole Italian 
soil I" 

It was necessary to end these cries by some act of France 
in the aflairs of the Peninsula. 

It was said to the minister, or the minister said to himself, 
** We shall be crushed under the invectives of the opposition, 
if we seem to lay aside all interest in Italy, and if we allow 
Austria alone to move and calm the Peninsula at her pleas- 
ure. We must absolutely appear in the closing scene ; we 
will temper it, we will moderate it, we shall have the appear- 
ance of having controlled it ; better a bad place for France 
than no place at all in the tranquilizing of Italy." 

On the other hand, the party — ^not the religious party — ^for 
that party is very indifferent as to whether there is at Rome 
a Constitution, a Republic, an ecclesiastical oligarchy, or a 
laic, temporal government, provided that there is somewhere 
an independent pontificate^ a center of authority for the Chris- 
tian communion — ^but the party which regards the temporal 
sovereignty of the Church as a question of system, an article 
of policy and mundane predominance rather than an article 
of faith, plausibly urged the government forward in this path. 

" Profit by the occasion," said without doubt the men of the 
school of Gregory VII., the admirers of the middle age. " You 
are a new government ; you are a name to be remade ; you 
need to be strengthened by a broad and sacred popularity : we 
ofier it to you. You have nothing to gain by liberty ; for your 
function as restorers of order, and dictators in a republic agi- 
tated at its very beginning, condemns you to frequent repres- 
sion. But there is popularity in religion. Become the armed 
hand of the temporal power of the pope, and flattered Cathol- 
icism will give itself to you. It is true that Catholicism 
ought to be only a matter of conscience, but we will make of 
it a political party, and that party will pay you in support and 
popular force the service you will have rendered to our preju- 
dices relative to a temporal government at the Vatican." 
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XVII. 

Thus menaced, palled about, undecided, not meaning to do 
all that it has done, not knowing exactly what it wa i going 
to do, the government sent the French expedition to Rome. 
Once debarked, our army, by necessity, found itself in tl e Cau- 
dine Forks of the temporal sovereignty of the pope, and the 
immolation of Roman nationality. It was no longer possible 
to draw back. For Rome to treat and form an alliance with 
that Republic, would have been to declare a universal war 
on Catholicity ; to force the Church to abdicate its mandane 
sovereignty into the hands of a French general ; to demand 
what Heaven and earth will never obtain ; to assume^ a per- 
petual dictatorship at Rome in place of the pope, calling for 
vengeance from the whole Christian world. 

Labyrinth endless ! frightful! impassable! We are involv- 
ed in it ! But two ways of escape remain : a congress to 
palliate honorably our error, and diminish our fault by shar- 
ing it with the cabinets of Europe ; or silently to retrace our 
steps and await another occasion to repair the wrong done to 
the future by this deviation from our direct route. 



CHAPTER III. 

I. 

While these fatal consequences of our feeble diplomacy 
were preparing, developing, accomplishing in Italy, as the nec- 
essary consequence of our inaction in Piedmont, this inaction, 
this too complete erasure of France in Italy, was producing 
other consequences, equally fatal, in Germany and Hungary. 
This you will see at a glance. 

But first let us understand what we are speaking of I do 
not include among these melancholy consequences, tho defeat 
of the outbreaks of demagogues at Stuttgard, Munich, Berlin, 
and Vienna, the murders punished at Frankfort, the disloca- 
tion of the German states, which was arrested in its own ex- 
cesses, or the re-establishment in Germany, by means of Ger- 
man armies, of order, regular Constitutions, the disci] )line of 
the troops, and the security of citizens. At the spectacle of 
this chaos only the genius of evil and destruction could re- 
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joice. Like us, Germany might advance in the way of liberty 
without falling into deluges of blood and abysses of anarchy. 
We have never invoked these calamities for our enemies, still 
less for our neighbors and friends of Germany. God himself 
could not find a coal nor breath which the first cabinet of the 
French Republic contributed to that beginning of a conflagra- 
tion in Germany. I make this affirmation for the benefit of 
those who take pleasure in calumniating the foreign policy of 
the Republic, in order to calumniate the men who have di- 
rected it. 

But by a fatal consequence, I mean the irregular interven- 
tion of Russia in the contest of Hungarian nationality, and the 
extermination of the Hungarian army by the combined armies 
of Austria and the czar. I do not pretend that the quarrel 
of a part of the Hungarian people (the Magyar race) against 
another part (the Slavic race), and that struggle of Hungary, 
thus divided with itself, against Austria, was the least in the 
world a French or even a democratic cause. I know per- 
fectly well that it was nothing of the sort ; that this was a 
double or triple war of a character quite foreign to our dis- 
cussions and our revolutions on this side of the Western World. 
It was a civil war among the Hungarians themselves, growing 
out of quarrels historical in their origin and out of jealousies 
of race. It was a federal war between the Hungarians and 
Austrians for more or less independent conditions of federa- 
tion, or for the reconquering of national interests. It is true 
that France and democracy had not an atom of their proper 
cause involved in this confusion of conflicts. 

But it is also true that the weakening of Austria in Hun- 
gary by the relaxing, or the rupture of the federal bond between 
Austria and Hungary, was a fortunate aid to the independ- 
ence of Italy, and for two reasons. 

The first was, because Hungary, during her heroic struggle 
and after her victory, would cease to furnish re-enforcements 
to the Austrian armies in Italy. 

The second was, because the necessity for Austria of wag- 
ing war or maintaining armies of observation in Hungary, 
was a powerful diversion in the rear, which weakened and 
paralyzed her, and disposed her, as we have seen, to make 
large concessions in Lombardy. 

II. 

But Austria, seeing that the second government of the Re- 
|mblio f|.t Paris did not make of the army of the Alps the use 
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£>r which the Provisional Government had collected it at the 
gates of Chambery ; that France was satisfied with negotia- 
ting, together with England, instead of adding to the media- 
tion the weight of its army in the plains of Piedmont ; Aus- 
tria, I say, seeing all this, and being without doubt privately 
reassured by England, her confidant, was able to turn all her 
attention, all her military energy, and her principal forces 
against Hungary, with the certainty of returning, after victory 
and vengeance, with the mass of her forces at hberty for the 
domination and enslavement of Italy. 

It was to aid in this work that Russia, making a pretext 
of her own security in Poland, lent Austria an army against 
the Hungarians. 

The Hungarians, divided among themselves, and having to 
contend with a Russian army on the one hand and an Aus- 
trian army on the other, laid down their arms. Austria be- 
came free again in her movements in Italy, and affairs, which 
were so changed to our advantage, and so magnificent for our 
diplomacy in the months of March, April, May, and June, 
1848, have been restored nearly to what they were before the 
events of February, with the addition of a bad example of 
Russian intervention in Hungary against the laws of Euro- 
pean equilibrium ; a second example of intervention by our- 
selves at Rome, against the right of nations to independence ; 
with Hungary pacified in her blood, and Piedmont reduced in 
moral force. 

Such is one of the results of our faults in Italy, and of our 
inaction at the moment when we should have acted. 

But let us be just. There still remains to the credit of the 
Republic, as a definite result of these two years, the influence 
produced by the emotion of seven or eight nations who rose 
for liberty, and have gained progressive institutions, as well as 
the consciousness of their own power. There is now a very 
liberal Constitution in Prussia, a federal and representative 
Constitution even at Vienna, and democratic Constitutions in 
all the secondary states of Germany. There is also alive 
there a spirit, which aims at the reconstruction of Germany, 
and an outline of that reconstruction, which render the people 
more independent of the great powers who could once raise 
them in arms against us. Moreover, for the future, Germany 
is jealous and inimical toward Russia, so that we may be sure 
of almost as many allies as there are German states. There 
remains also a Constitution at Naples, at Turin, in Tuscany, 
and soon, without doubt, there will be a mixed Constitution 
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even at Rome. There remains, finally, af^er the realization 
of many hopes and the endurance of many deceptions, which 
was hitter for the Repuhlic, a liberal, though <iompulsory 
alliance between France and England, which are united, to 
guarantee the security and the progress of Turkey. At the 
same time, the peace of the Continent, of the seas, is as well 
assured as before the 24th of February. 

This is the first time that so great an event has happened, 
that a Republic of thirty-six million men has taken its place 
in the family of nations, without the peace of the world being 
troubled. This spectacle is sufficient for the moment, for the 
friends of democracy and humanity, and might well insure the 
pardon of God and men, for a few errors in the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of the Republic. Nations must have time ; 
let us wait for time to develop the genius of solid grandeur 
and disinterested ambition on the soil of peace * 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FINANCES OF THE REPUBLIC. • 

I. 

You have just seen with your own eyes that the questions 
of internal government and the foreign affairs of the Repub- 
lic present no danger ^hat may not be avoided, either of sub- 
versive revolution at home, or war and coaUtion abroad. Let 
us now cast a glance upon the finances of the Republic, and 
see if there be any truth in the forebodings with which igno- 
rant, prejudiced, or terrified minds have not ceased to besiege 
our ears since the morrow of February 24. 

There are in the Republic two sorts of 'pessimists^ that is 
'to ^^y^ prophets of evil in matters of finance : 

The honest alarmists, who are in fear because they do not 
see clearly into the finances of the state ; 

And the revolutionary Socialists, radicals in finance, who pre- 
tend to be alarmed, and to despair of the treasury, in order to 
urge the Republic into extreme measures, subversive and de- 
structive of property, of credit, of commerce, of industry, of 
labor, of confidence. These measures are dreams and manias 
' in these men, who have nothing practical about them. 

We shall not succeed in convincing by proof these volun- 
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teer blind men, but can, at least, attempt to enlighten those 
who have good faith and an honest purpose. In passing, we 
will touch upon all the questions of finance which have been 
taken hold of, displaced, and mangled by the Socialist finan- 
ciers, ever since they first mounted the tribune or wrote in 
the journals, to attest the vanity of their system for enriching 
all by the ruin of each. 

In order not to fatigue your minds with details, and the 
perplexities of calculations that would embarrass the under- 
standing and overload the memory, I will employ only five or 
six round numbers as the basis of our discussion. Even if 
any one figure should be modified in any special budget, the 
conclusion will remain the same. When we reckon by the 
thousand miUions, fractions are of little consequence. Wa 
are seeking for ideas, not for figures. 

II. 

THE PUBLIC FORTUNE. 

Let US analyze it. 

The public fortune of France is composed of the mass of pri- 
vate fortunes, whether real or personal, in lands or business, 
commercial or other, belonging first to the state, and then to 
all the individuals who live or own property in France or her 
colonies. 

It is impossible to estimate exactly the mass of this public 
fortune. It is the national capital; it is a capital which 
changes, is modified, increases or diminishes according as the 
population of the country increases or diminishes in number ; 
according as that population* clears, plants, sows, harvests, 
builds, trafiBlcs more or less ; according as new branches of in- 
dustry give more or less value to the soil, the mines, the forests, 
the coal-mines, the elements of national manufacture ; accord- 
ing as the seasons, those finances of God, second, more or less, 
the labor of man, and render the year prodigal or stinted in 
harvests ; according as money, which is but the representative 
of the value of products, is more or less abundant and more or 
less active in circulation ; according as bills of exchange, notes 
payable between individuals, a conventional money of paper, 
are more or less multiplied among the citizens; according, 
finally, as credit, that unlimited money, inspires all with more 
or less confidence in each, and each in all. 

All these things have an infiuence on the value of the 
national capital, either separately or together. 
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When specie money is rare or hidden in the earth, the 
acre 6f land or the house, which were before worth ten thou- 
sand francs, are, we will suppose, worth only five thousand ; 
for things are worth, in fact, but what they will bring. Con- 
sequently, if France was before worth two hundred thousand 
millions in lands and houses, it is now worth no more than 
half that ; if France, which last year produced twenty thou- 
sand millions in harvests, has this year produced but ten, the 
capital of the landed fortune of France will have fallen off 
ten thousand millions ; if manufacturing labor, which in formex 
years produced two thousand millions of fabricated values, pro- 
duces but one this year, the capital of the floating fortune of 
France will have diminished one thousand millions ; if the 
amount of bills of exchange and notes payable between in* 
dividuals has momentarily decreased three thousand millions; 
the circulating capital of France is momentarily less by thai 
sum ; and, finally, if fear or threats of spoliation, addressed by 
fools to capitalists, have caused a thousand millions of gold oi- 
silver coin to flee, dry up, or bury itself in the ground during 
that panic, the price of every article, whether movable or im- 
movable, article of luxury or necessity, agricultural or me- 
chanical labor, the workman's day- wages necessarily falls also, 
in the proportion of a thousand millions, or of about the third 
of the total coin circulation in France; for it is believed, 
without knowing precisely, that France has three or four 
thousand millions of gold and silver coin, and, consequently, 
the total capital of France will for some months have decrease 
ed in value about one third or a quarter. That is to say, if all 
France were to be sold, and a capitalist rich enough to buy it 
were to come forward, that capitah'st, instead of giving four 
hundred thousand milHons, would give, at the time supposed, 
only three hundred thousand millions. 

III. 

But let the seasons be favorable ; let every branch of in- 
dustry be restored to activity ; let security return, along with 
good sense, to the general mind ; let the savage threats 'of the 
radicals against property be appreciated at their just worth, 
that is to say, nothing; let the Republican government be 
constituted, regulated, strengthened, and made habitual, like 
other governments ; let confidence reappear ; let individuals 
begin again, as has already happened, to draw on each other 
bills of exchange, to give business notes, representative of the 
faith they have in each other ; let credit be revived ; let the 
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gold aad silver which had been buried, kept in reserve, or par* 
alyzed by the panic, be put into motion in order to gain lands, 
houses, furniture, interest, pleasures for their possessors; and 
at once the reduced capital of the public fortune, which was 
just now worth only two hundred thousand millions, is restor- 
ed, is multiplied indefinitely by the increase of the population, 
by the houses built and furnished, by the land reclaimed and 
planted, and by the ten-fold increase of labor. Thus France, 
which I suppose was worth, in 1848, but three hundred thou- 
sand millions, ten years afterward is worth ten, twelve, twen- 
ty, or a hundred thousand millions more ; for the capital of 
a nation is indefinite in value. Do not forget this, for it is 
the fundamental truth in finance. 

The capital of the public fortune of a nation is infinite. 
Why ? Because a nation is immortal, and because this capi- 
tal is measured only by the indefinite number of inhabitants 
who can multiply themselves upon the geographic soil of a 
people and its colonies, and by the equally indefinite capaci- 
ties which this indefinite number of citizens possess. This is 
what ought to render our financiers, who are so doubtful about 
national debts, confident as to the future. Time pays and 
extinguishes '^those debts. It is enough that their present in- 
terest does not surpass the present means of the generation 
which has it to pay. 

Attempt, for example, to estimate the selling value of the 
capital of England under Charles II., and before her debt, and 
before the colonization of America and the Indies; and esti- 
mate, if you have the courage, the selling value of the same 
England at the present day since the debt, and since the colo- 
nization of two hundred millions of subjects, who either labor 
or consume for her. You will agree that I was right in say- 
ing that the capital of the public fortune of a people is without 
limits. You will be worth what you wish to be worth. You 
will be worth what your civilization is worth. The main 
thing is to have just ideas in finance. 

V. 

Hitherto, in the popular books only false ideas and puerile 
prejudices have been given to the people on this subject, by al- 
ways comparing the state to an individual, in respect of the 
management of its fortune. But the state is the opposite of 
an individual. Why so, again ? Because an individual is 
limited in fortune and in length of life. He can consume his 
capital, and will naturally die before the ameliorationB he has 
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made in it have producisd their fruit : he may come to the end 
of his means, be crushed by debts, be called upon to pay^them, 
and, finally, turned out of house and home by his creditors. 
Nothing of this can happen to the state ; it never owes more 
than it possesses ; it never comes to the end of its capital, be- 
cause that capital is always and indefinitely increasing ; it 
can never be turned out of house and home, for it comprises 
the whole mass of the population ; it never dies, and can not 
have its a0airs closed up at an unfavorable moment, for it is 
immortal. 

Abandon, then, once for all, the specious but absurd idea 
derived from Sully, Vauban, Fenelon, and the financiers of 
the infancy of political economy, who teach that the adminis- 
tration of the father of a family should be the rule and model 
for the administration of the finances of the state. It is as if 
we should take the finite for the rule, the measure and the 
mode of the infinite. The father of a family is a man. A 
nation is a divinity in its power of creation and multiplication 
of its capital. 

/ 



CHAPTER Y. 



TAXATION. 



I. 

There is another idea, no less pernicious and no less absurd, 
with which the sanie men and the men of their school have 
constantly stupefied the intelligence of the people in respect of 
finances. This idea is that taxation is a larceny committed 
on individuals by the state, the executive, and the public treas- 
ury, for the profit of rapacity and useless extravagance. 

This idea is that the state is an enemy, the public treasury 
a chest without a bottom, and tax collecting, or the receipt of 
imposts by the state, a species of monster, an enormous blood- 
sucker, a vampire, greedy of gold, silver, and copper, which 
devours the money of the people, and restores it in misery, bar- 
.renness, and starvation. This idea is that taxation is not only 
a robbery committed by the state, but a sterile robbery, which 
destroys, to the damage of all, the values, subsidies, contribu- 
tions it receives baax each. 
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II. 

It is easy to understand that these ideas should be pro- 
duced and should be in vogue in the times when the kings 
were absolute masters, like Louis XIV., and, as it were, pro- 
prietors of the whole nation, decimators of the country, who 
took from it at their pleasure a part of the product of all the 
estates, branches of industry, and commercial operations of 
their subjects, in order to distribute to favorites, courts, archi- 
tects, monks, mistresses, according to their weaknesses, their 
superstitions, or their vices, the marrow of the earth and the 
savings which had been taken from the poor to enrich court- 
iers. We can also comprehend it under the despotic govern- 
ment of Napoleon, where the imperial tax-gatherer, and the 
conscription, that tax-gatherer of blood, took every year from 
the people the best of its labor and the choicest of its sub- 
stance, to be carried now to Vienna, now to Berlin, now to 
Madrid, now to Moscow, to provide, pay, and dilapidate ar- 
mies of eight hundred thousand men, who spent both pay and 
life on a foreign soil, all for the glory of a single man. 

But at this day, when the nations have regained their prop- 
erty in themselves ; since the constitutional system has called 
them to deliberate upon their expenses, and themselves to vote 
their taxes by the hands of their own representatives ; above 
all, at present, when there is in France neither king, nor court, 
nor wealthy Church separated in interest from the rest of the 
country, nor privileged caste, nor electors selected from such 
or such a narrow category, and greedy of the public fortune ; 
now that the nation is one, like nature, that each citizen names 
the representative of his confidence and his choice ; that the ag- 
gregate of these representatives is composed of the delegates 
of all the provinces, all the cities, all the districts, all the es- 
tates, all branches of manufactures, and all trades, even, and 
that these representatives can have no other spirit, no other 
interest than that of the nation ; to consider taxation larceny, 
is to say that the nation amuses itself in robbing the nation, 
and the people in ruining the people. It is madness ! 

III. 

Let us first gain a clear understanding of taxation ; we 
shall then see to what degree we ought to agree to it, and 
even love it ; we shall see the use that ought to be made of 
it, in order that it may be, in fact, not a cause of ruin, but one 
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of the principal elements of public riches, and, above all, of 
the justice and beneficence of the Republic toward its citi- 
zens. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT IS TAXATION? 
I. 

It is the part which the community reserves to itself, the 
right of taking in products, in money, or even in personal 
service from the person and property of each of its members, 
in return for the services, securities, and benefits which the 
community, otherwise called the government or the state, as- 
sures to each property holder or each citizen who goes to make 
up the nation. 

Do you wish for another still clearer and more striking def- 
inition of taxation ? Here it is : 

The taxes are the rent which each citizen who holds un- 
der the community pays for the place he occupies on the soil, 
in the edifice or under the protection of the laws of society. 

II. 

In order that society should be established, increase, be 
sustained, repaired, iiliproved, defended, there must be co-opera- 
tion of individuals forming families, groups, a nation. And, 
first, a place upon the globe must be conquered or made sure 
of — a national territory and frontiers. On these frontiers there 
must be fortified places, cities of war ; cannon must be cast to 
garnish their ramparts, garrisons must be kept, and armies, 
even in time of peace, to guard them against foreign inroads. 
And, in a continental nation like France, there must be nu- 
merous armies, well provided, armed, discipHned, commanded, 
to answer by their number in case of need, to the number of 
the coalesced armies of neighboring nations, and to serve as 
movable garrisons for every part of the territory which is not 
included within walls. 

Society must pay these armies for the days and years of 
miUtary service, which it has the right to demand of five or 
six hundred thousand of its children, in order that the otfaera 
may live, till the earth, and labor in peaee. 
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Society must also have a military marine* that is to say, a 
certain number of vessels, built, prepared, armed, and manned 
by sailors and soldiers, to transport, at the first signal, its fleets 
or naval armies to its colonies or to the extremity of the world ; 
for the national domain is not merely on the land, but is mari- 
time also. It extends upon all the seas where the nation has 
points on shore inhabited by Frenchmen, ocean routes to keep 
free for its commefte, or allies to be protected. 

Nor is this all. Society must take care that justice is 
promptly rendered to each family and each citizen who have 
suffered violence or wrong. For this, tribunals must be estab- 
lished, magistrates of all grades supported, from the justice of 
the peace, that first conciliatory voice of equity, to the attorney 
general, the supreme public accuser in the name of the law 
against those who have violated it. And to enforce the law, 
to cause the decrees of justice to be obeyed, to protect the 
rights, the life, the property, the fields, the threshold, the wife, 
the daughter, the person of each citizen, there must be a pub- 
lic oversight, a police, a public force of individual safety, from 
the parish constable to the commissary of police, the brigades 
of gens d'armes, the jailers of the prisons, central houses 
of detention, and penal colonies, which are necessary, in order 
to separate from society those whom society ejects from its 
bosom. 

Now this immense and indispensable system for the protec- 
tion of citizens in their persons, their honor, their goods, their 
dwellings, their lives, must be paid for. 

And society must supervise not only the body, but the souls, 
the intelligence, the morality of the new generations which 
every year are bom and grow up in its bosom. 

To families which are too poor or too remote from the cities, 
it must give instruction, that light of the mind ; and for this 
o£^, one of the most sacred of all, it must provide a numer- 
ous militia of primary school teachers in the villages, and next 
professors difBcult to find and dear to pay, who, at the expense 
of the state, shall, teach in the colleges, the lyceums, the courses 
of law, medicine, surgery, midwifery, naval art, military art, 
the polytechnic school, schools of painting, music, sculpture, and 
the arts and trades which are disseminated through the nation. 
By this means the various professions will be raised to the 
dignity of science, to exercise, ennoble, soften the mind and 
^oaanners of the people, and the national genius of France 
will be maintaiiSea before the other nations at the height of 
its fame and its civilization. 
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And in the present state, a bad and irregular state of woi- 
ship, society must also pay the salaries of those who exer- 
cise in its bosom the highest function of humanity, the minis- 
ters of public worship, who recall to God the thoughts of Man. 

It must build and maintam the edifices of this worship, 
until the moment when, better inspired by God, it shall render 
more liberty and dignity to forms of worship, by restoring them 
entirely to the consciences of families and citizens, and when 
there shall be more religions of the budget, but religions of 
free association. 

Society must have, also, a thought, a will, eyes and hands 
every where on the nearest points, as well as those most remote 
from the center, in the furthest cabins of the Pyrenees or 
Alps, so as to be every where present and serviceable to the 
citizens, to cause its laws to be executed, to administer its 
numberless services, to accomplish, and cause to be accomplish- 
ed, all its duties, to inform the government of the least disor- 
der, to call upon the public force ; in a word, to govern the 
country. That is to say, a strong and universal public ad- 
ministration must be paid and maintained ; there must be 
ministers, counselors of state, general directors, prefects, sub-pre- 
fects, inspectors, receivers, payers, auditors, collectors of taxes. 

All these functionaries or employees of society must live 
by their salaries, as every other citizen lives by his labor, and 
the salaries must be proportioned to the importance of the 
functions, first, that the oflficer may fear to lose his place by 
filling it badly ; and, secondly, that he may not be tempted to 
make up deficiencies in his income, by allowing himself to be 
corrupted by richer citizens, and selling justice and the laws. 
This is what happens fevery where, when public functionaries 
receive small pay, or none at all. They let themselves be 
paid by the rich, but at last it is the poor who pay for all. 
This is what is called the aristocracy of corruption. Gratu- 
itous pubHc functions are not only the ruin of morals in a de- 
mocracy, but soon finish by being the ruin of the tax payer 
also. The people have in this respect very false ideas. The 
pretended economy in public salaries is an economy in the lib- 
erty and greatness of the country. An unpaid functionary 
does not obey at all, or obeys badly ; he feels no responsibility 
either toward the supreme authority or toward the people. 
He lays down the law for both. Every ofiice which the 
holder does not fear to lose is an office badly filled. Mon- 
archy pays in favors, autocracy pays in honors, the Republic 
pays in justice and in good salaries. 
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Finally^ society, after it is constituted, defended, adminii 
tered, and governed as a nation on its own soil, must main 
tain perpetually, and on all points of the globe, relations oi 
all kinds with the other societies, nations, goyemments whici: 
cover the globe. A nation, in respect of other nations, is ex- 
actly what each of you is in respect of your neighbors and 
other citizens. There is a civil law which fixes the relation? 
of citizen to citizert, namely, the Code. There is a political 
law which fixes the relations of nations with each other, 
namely, the Law of Nations ; this law is written in treaties 
between countries. 

To study, know, and reciprocally apply this law of nations 
and these treaties, each nation must keep at the capital of the 
other embassadors, envoys, plenipotentiaries, consuls, charged 
to make their countrymen respected, to supervise the execu- 
tion of treaties, to make negotiations and representations, to 
prevent ruptures, to inform their own government of what is 
going on abroad, of the alliances and coalitions which are 
formed, the armies which are raised, the fleets which are 
equipped, the treasons or aggressions which are meditated 
against France ; to^, in a word, France itself, present, vigi- 
lant, powerful, menacing or conciliatory, every where, in all 
courts and all Hepublics. 

You understand that, without this institution of embassa* 
dors and consuls, the nations which exercised no supervision, 
which did not communicate their thoughts to each other, which 
made no mutual explanations and had no conferences, would 
become cold, fall into collisions and contests on every occasion. 
There would be for them war every where and always, as if 
you had neither limits, nor justices of the peace, nor advocates, 
nor tribunals to bound and guard your portion of the soil, and, 
instead of tilh'ng it, you fought every day, and as if your fur- 
rows were cut by animunition wagons instead of plows. 

Moreover, society ought to furnish, and furnish with a cer- 
tain splendor, to these envoys, plenipotentiaries, embassadors, 
consuls, the means of living honorably in the courts, capitals, 
Republics, and distant parts where they go to represent the 
dignity and power of France before other nations. With en- 
lightened men, respect is measured by virtue and merit alone, 
but with vulgar and partially civilized men respect is meas- 
ured by the appearance, the exterior, and the liberality of the 
fonctionary. A nation represented by necessitous men, em- 
barrassed for the means of living, would pass among others 
for a nation of paupers. When a priest oeam the image of 
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Grod, when a magistrate bears the symbol of the law, when a 
general bears the sword of the country, they are arrayed with 
dignity and splendor; he who bears upon him the name of 
France, ought to bear it decently, if not magnificently. 

These agents of the Kepublie abroad ought, then, to be 
liberally paid, under pain of degrading the idea of France in 
the imagination and the eyes of other nations. 

III. 

Now, to pay even parsimoniously for all these indispensa- 
ble services to society and the nation ; the army, the navy, 
the defense of the frontiers, justice, worship, education, public 
works, roads, bridges, district roads, rail-roads, public buildings, 
colonies, administrations, hospitals, assistance of the Republic 
to the poor, to the sick, to children abandoned by their parents, 
to the insane, to the blind, to lying-in women, to travelers, 
refugees, to workmen without employment ; to maintain with 
foreign countries the diplomatic relations which preserve the 
rights (^ France and the peace of the world ; and, finally, to 
pay with probity and fidelity the interest of the pubUc debt, 
that is to say, of the capital which citizens have loaned to the 
state, we must have about fourteen or fifteen hundred millions. 
Such is the sum total of our taxation ; such is the part which 
the community must take from the property, the revenues, 
the industry, of thirty million proprietors, manufacturers, ag- 
riculturists, merchants^ and citizens whose hands are their 
only property, of whom the nation is composed. 

How much does this make relative to the general capital 
of the fortune of the country ? About the fi)ur hundredthpart. 
That is to say, if taxation were unproductive, as you are told 
by certain reasoners without ideas, if the fifi;een hundred mill- 
ions evaporated in taxes, without falling again like dew in the 
shape of labor, of articles consumed and reproduced upon the 
French soil, it would require four hundred years for taxation 
at this rate, even though absorbed and annihilated, to devour 
the fortune, or actual present value of France. You will see 
presently that this is in nowise the case, and that the taxes are 
not lost, but only made to change from one place to another. 

IV. 

How much does that stun make relatively to the income of 
France ? About one tenth ; and, if we add to the landed 
revenue of France its floating or industrial revenue, it makes 
about one twentielh. 
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Is this too much ? Every tax-payer will say, without doubt, 
that it is. Every weight seems heavy to its bearer. But 
the question is not whether it is too much, but whether the 
commonwealth can perform for less the duties with which it 
is charged toward itself and toward its members. 

Whenever the round figures of our total tax are named, 
every one says, it is too much, it must be reduced ! But 
whenever we take the budget and examine in detail, one by 
(Hie, the items of necessary expense, we admit that, with the 
exception of a diminution in certain salaries and in the estab- 
lishment in Algiers, it would be difficult for France to be 
well governed, well defended, well administered, well judged, 
well educated, kept in good repair at home, well respected on 
the seas, well represented abroad at a loss oxpcnso than about 
fourteen or fifteen hundred millicms a year. 

Do you demand proof of this ? For thirty-five years now, 
all parties, all the poUticians, all the journalists, all the can- 
didates of the opposition or the government, who desire to 
please France and become popular in the electoral colleges, 
Jemand vehemently a cheap government, and the administra- 
tion of the country at a more economical rate, and set out 
from your villages and your cities swearing that they will 
climinish the taxes. But for thirty-six years, after having be- 
tsome better acquainted with the public business, after having 
discussed and pared away the columns of the budget for six 
months at a time in the committee rooms, in special com- 
mittees, at the tribune, they all, without exception, return 
with downcast heads to their cities and villages, confessing 
that it is impossible much to reduce the taxes without ex- 
posing the country abroad and demolishing it at home, and 
that the budget even without a war increases every year. 

Shall we believe that all these men. Royalists and Repub- 
licans, men of Paris, men of the departments, agriculturists 
and bankers, manufacturers and merchants, proprietors and 
laborers, have for thirty years been blind, accomplices or ac- 
cessaries in robbery ? Has France had only fools or knaves 
in hor bosom ? No ; we must believe what is true and pal- 
pable for every man who knows how to count. ^This is, that 
the accusation made against our taxes when seen from a dis- 
tance, disappears before the indispensable necessity of each of 
the national expenditures, whose total sum forms the enormity 
of the taxation ; and that, after having combated the total, 
there is not a man of good sense who has not voted from patnr 
otism almost all the expenditures in detail. 

D 
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V. 

Can you, on the morrow of a democratic and republican rev- 
olution, reduce the army of a continental country like France, 
with the miUtary establishment and colonies of Africa upon 
its hands 7 Can you do this at the moment when Europe, 
undecided between sympathy and respect, hesitates as to its 
course, and when the great sovereigns, surrounded by armies, 
are maneuvering in Denmark, in Poland, in Hungary, in 
Prussia, in Austria, on the Rhine, in Italy, as in a vast camp 
of exercise ] Would you leave the Republic and France at 
the mercy of an assault from the head-quarters of Warsaw, 
Berlin, Vienna, or Milan ? 

You can not reduce your war budget except on the condi- 
tion of a reciprocal and simultaneous disarming of the Euro- 
pean powers. 

VI. 

Can you suppress your prefects and sub-prefects, already so 
parsimoniously compensated, and leave your departments to 
manage themselves, without connection with the central pow- 
er ? If you did, you would destroy that magnificent unity of 
France, which is animated by a -single soul, which communi- 
cates to it a single will, and causes it to make every where the 
same gesture and the same act, at the same word and the same 
sign of the centralized national power, and gives to a nation of 
thirty millions of men force to resist the pressure of a hundred 
and forty millions, by whom it is surrounded on the Continent ! 
You would dismember this great people ! Of a block inde- 
structible, because all its parts adhere together, you would 
make a mass of dust, borne hither and thither by the least 
breath of factions at home or of coalitions abroad. 

VII. 

Can you suppress your navy, which now even does not suf- 
ficiently represent the importance of your natural domain on 
two seas, of your coasts, of your commerce, of your colonies ? 
If you did, you would suppress Algeria, the Antilles, your 
increasing branches of home industry, which need outlets 
abroad ; your vineyards, which need markets ; the honor of 
your flag, which needs ships to bear and defend it. Suppress 
Russia in the Black Sea, nightly threatening' Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles ! Suppress Austria in the Adriatic ! Sup- 
press England at Gibraltar and Malta, and leave all the un- 
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conquered Oriental world to play without you, before you, and 
against you on all the shores of the Mediterranean. 

VIII. 

Can you suppress the judiciary ? If you do, you must first 
suppress property, which needs to be defended ; oppressors, who 
need to be repressed; the passions, which need to be held in 
check ; society, which must be protected or avenged I 

Can you suppress the education of the people ? For that 
you must first suppress civilization and the Republic, for an 
ignorant and brutalized people becomes in ten years a people 
of slaves ! 

Can you suppress your public works ? For that you must 
suppress agriculture, commerce, transportation. France, after 
twenty years without repairs, would fall into ruin, and the 
laboring population, which lives by labor, would fall from' 
comfort to beggary, from beggary to revolt against want, from 
revolt against want to vagabondage and crime ! 

Your budget of public works is organized assistance, assist- 
ance by labor, the best possible assistance ! 

Can you suppress your embassadors, and your consular re- 
lations with foreign countries ? For that you must suppress 
conxmerce, suppress politics, suppress the law of nations, sup- 
press Europe, or declare yourselves in perpetual and organic 
war against all the world, in the savage state amid a civilized 
universe ! 

Can you suppress worship, whether directly or indirectly 
salaried by the Republic or by the free association of those 
who practice the same faith ? For that you must suppress 
God in heaven, and the idea of God and the morality thence 
proceeding in the hearts of men ! 

Can you suppress the payment of interest on the public 
debt? For that you must suppress your creditors, declare 
yourselves bankrupt, and proclaim that most horrible of all 
confiscations, the confiscation of a deposit I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I. 

You see, thea, that witlKxut falling from national independ- 
anoe under the yoke of Europe, from wealth into misery, from 
morality into brutality and atheism, you can not much reduce 
your fourteen or fifteen hundred millions of taxes. 

But are those taxes unproductive? are they a mere loss ? 
do they impoverish the whole nation, as ignorant talkers tell 
you 1 Do they draw from the store of the public fortune ? 
Observe carefully this phenomenon of the money which the 
treasury demands monthly and yearly of the tax-payer. You 
see whence it comes ; you see where it goes ; you see where it 
returns ; follow it for a moment through all its channels, all 
its hands, and pronounce for yourself 

II. 

The collector or clerk of the treasury demands of a depart- 
ment on the first of January the twelfth of its tax, a million, 
we will suppose. Every tax-payer, who knows beforehand 
that he will have to pay his part of this million, in addition 
to the money necessary for the support of his family, endeavors 
in advance to render his fields, his trade, his business, his 
day's wages more productive, in order not to be taken by sur- 
prise and deprived of necessaries by the tax-gatherer. He 
cultivates, he manufactures, he traffics, he toils, he clears, he 
waters, he digs a little more than he would have done if 
there were no tax to be levied on him. Thus the first result 
of taxation is an increase in labor and activity of every kind, 
and this, in a measure, compensates for its inconvenience. 
This is evident and striking in all the countries where there 
are almost no taxes, such as Turkey, Savoy, Naples, Rome, 
the East. These countries languish in idleness, which is the 
heaviest of taxes. Nothing impels the inhabitant to labor. 
Compare the people of those countries where the taxes are of 
no account with the inhabitant of England, who pays taxes 
seven or eight times as heavy as the Italian, the Savoyard, 
the Turk, the Spaniard. The Englishman, though he pays 
seven times as much, is fourteen times as rich at the end of 
the year. Taxation is the sign of civilization. This ceases 
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to be the case otty where the taxes exceed the ability of the 
people, embarrass them in their means of industry, and of im- 
proving their fields and their labor. The limit where taxa- 
tion ought to stop is where it becomes an obstacle to production. 

III. 

Having made this remark, let us letume the observation of 
onr million. The collector takes it from the purse of the citi- 
zen : what does he do with it ? He carries it to the receiver 
general. What does he do with it ? He sends it to the pub- 
lic treasury. What does the public treasury do with it ? It 
sends it to the pay-agents. And what do they do with it ] 
They pay it over to the soldiers or sailors, to the laborers on 
the public works ; they use it for the salaries of civil function- 
aries, military officers, ecclesiastiot, prefects, sub-prefects, em- 
ployees, administrators, officers, diplomatists, engineers, pub- 
lic creditors, teachers, curates, priests, magistrates, justices of 
the peace, commissaries of police, gens d'armes, constables ; 
in a word, they pay with it all the great and small function- 
aries of all kinds in the state. 

And, in time, what do all these paid agents of the Repub- 
lic do with this money ? They live on it, and support their 
families ; they spend it in house-rent, in subsistence, in arti- 
cles of necessity, in improvements, in luxury or pleasure, which 
they pay for with their share, which has just been counted ont 
to them, of this million. 

The soldier buys with it his coat, his shirt, his stockings, hig 
arms, his bread, his meat, his wine, his tobacco, wool, iron, and 
steel, grain, vines, beeves, raiser of mutton, cultivator of vegeta- 
bles, cultivator of flax, his carder, weaver, fuDer, tailor, miner, 
reaper, baker, fatter of beef, wine-maker, workman, to whom 
he thus returns, in the course of the day, the week, or the 
month, a part of the million which, just before, was taken from 
them in the shape of taxes. 

And what do the officers, the sailors, the great or small 
functionaries, the prefects, sub-prefects, receivers, collectors, 
curates, schoolmasters, magistrates do with their share ? 
They buy with it more of the same objects of consumption 
which are necessary to all, objects of luxury or relative pleas- 
ure more numerous and dearer than those of the soldier, such 
as houses, furniture, silver plate, silks, fine cloths, hats, cur- 
tains, laces, horses, carriages, jewelry, books, lodgings in hotels, 
places in rail-road cars, boxes at the theaters, pictures, en- 
gravings, subscriptions to journals, musio, &c., &c. All thesa 
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expenditures, though they seem unproductlH the day they 
are made, become next day productive of further consumption, 
of further expenses, of other labor and other wages of every 
kind ; for all these producers of all kinds of articles of neces- 
sity, as well as of articles of luxury, are also obliged on the 
morrow to buy, for their lodgings, their food, or their cloth- 
ing, articles of first or second necessity produced by the soil 
and by industry, and carried about and distributed by com- 
merce. 

IV. 

From this what results at the end of a month? Two 
things, and two excellent things. 

The first is that the dormant million has changed hands, 
and passed from the rich or comfortable tax-payer into the 
hands of every kind of laborers, and thus this million, by cir- 
culating, has put in motion millions of Kands which, without 
wages, would have languished in inaction. 
; The second is that these same laborers having, in their turn, 
expended the million for objects of first necessity, such as 
house- rent, fire- wood, corn, bread, wine, hemp, linen, food, 
produced by the soil or by the national industry, the price of 
those wares has risen just so much, and has been restored in 
another form to the value of the property and the revenue of 
the tax-payer, who just before delivered it to the collector. 

In fact, this million has only changed place and disappeared 
for a moment, and has returned, or wiU return, like a harvest 
to the fortune of him from whom it was borrowed. 

But this is not all. It returns, increased by a certain inter- 
est, which, though invisible, is real; for the state having 
been well served, the country well defended, labor well en- 
couraged, the agricultural and laboring population is enriched 
and benefited in the proportion of a million well spent and 
actively circulating ; and the value of all estates, all houses, 
all industrial establishments, all businesses, and all salaries, has 
also augmented for every body in the same proportion of a 
million. 

I defy contradiction as to the result with this million. But 
what is true for one million is true for two, true for four, true 
for a hundred, true for fifteen hundred millions. Not only are 
the taxes not unproductive, not a breach in the public fortune, 
but they are a circulation, an excitement, an impulsion, a 
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fructification, a multiplication of the general wealth of a 
people. 

Such is the truth as to taxation. While you were under a 
monarchy no one dared to utter it, hecause there was a fear 
of seeming to flatter the court with your money ; but now 
that you are a Republic, all must be told. As for myself, I 
have never vaunted cheap government. The future does not 
He that way. Progress, good sense, lie in gradual and pru- 
dent transformations of taxation ; that is the path of hope. 
Do you know what that is, a cheap government 1 It is to have 
the soil fallow, the people beggars, the workman a prey to 
misery, and civilization in decline ! 



CHAPTEE Vra. 

I. 

But there is another and a much higher point of view in 
the genuine Socialist philosophy, using that word in its most 
honorable sense. From this point the true friends of democ- 
racy, that is to say, of justice and fraternity between classes, 
have not enough considered taxation. This point of view is 
that of the best division of riches among the citizens. 

Let the rich and the proprietors of great industrial estab- 
lishments, of capital, of commerce, and of the soil complain of 
taxation, and accuse it of decimating their fortunes. I un- 
derstand, though it is not true even for them, for private cap- 
ital does not diminish because the general capital increases ; 
and we have just seen that taxation augments the general 
capital. 

But for the poor, mechanics, laborers, hired workmen, to 
bring accusations against taxation, is a thing which I should 
certainly not comprehend if the experience of the last aberra- 
tions of Socialism, of Communism, and of Fourierism had not 
taught us to what degree the people, grand as they are in in- 
stinct and quick to be enlightened by good sense, are still 
blind and ignorant in the knowledge of their own finances, of 
their veritable interests in matters of labor, taxation, and prop- 
erty. The fact is, an immense and necessary progress is yet 
to be accomplished in their intelligence. If they continue to 
close their eyes to the true light and to open them to the 
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phantasmagoria with which they are dazzled at mid-day, they 
are lost, and will fall hack again under the oligarchy of money. 
The demagogues and the Communists, after having intoxi- 
cated them, will fling them, dead drunk, to all those who will 
take the trouble to put chains upon them, 

II. 

Let us examine. 

In what does true democracy consist? in what genuine 
social progress in respect of property ? In causing the great- 
est possible number of citizens, and, indeed, at some day all of 
them, to participate equitably, and without violence or spolia^ 
tion, in the profits of labor and the enjoyment of property. 
Such is the problem : this is the work to be done ; this is 
justice ; this sound policy ; this is the gospel ; this is democ- 
racy ; this is Providence ; this is God ! 

Well, how did the first great French Revolution proceed to 
arrive at this result in 1789, the era of philosophical democ- 
racy 'i 

First, it made of property a right common to all, by de- 
stroying all the feudal privileges, which concentrated it in the 
hands of a few, as the nobility and tSe Church, and excluded 
all others from its possession. 

Next, it did more : by limiting the right of bequeathal, it 
limited the long monopoly of fortune in the bands of a single 
individual of a single family ; it re-established equality in the 
division among children, and thus rendered property as divis- 
ible as it was accessible. 

Thus, by making it accessible to all, and indefinitely divis- 
ible among all, the Revolution of 1789 accomplished, in re- 
spect of property, two steps of regular progress which, by the 
lapse of time, by the law and the course of nature, must grad- 
ually render the democracy noble, powerful, enUghtened, by 
rendering it the possessor of property. 

III. 

"What ought the second French Revolution, the RepubUo 
of 1848, to do at the present, day ? 

It ought to pursue the end of justice and of a better dis- 
tribution of property, which was proposed and partly attained 
^ by its predecessor ; that is to say, having rendered property 
accessible to all, after having made it divisible among all, it 
: should render it more movable, and more generally the lot of 
all. This should be done in the only way which does not de- 
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fitroy it in the hands of all ; that is to say, without dispossess- 
ing any, without violence, without convulsive change ; but 
naturally, progressively, honestly, and gently, so that no one 
should sufier from the insensible transformation. Such is the 
legitimate social result of the Revolution of 1848 in respect 
of property. It is the natural and gradual development of de- 
mocracy ; it is the certain, though gradual abolition of pau- 
perism, degradation, and misery among the inferior classes of 
the people. It is what the ancients instinctively called the 
wheel of fortune ; what the more enlightened modems may 
call the rotation of property, the successive equalization d 
shares of the soil, and of industrial enterprises among fami- 
lies, the Christian distribution of the goods of this world, but 
their distribution by works, by inheritances, by labor, by econ- 
omy, by the law I This is true Communism ! 

IV. 

For the past twenty years a few men have abored to dis- 
cover and preach another Comnnmism, a Communism of 
dreams, of absurdities, of pillage, of confiscation, of disposses- 
sion, of common misery, and of supreme chaos of society. All 
their systems, without exception, have this for their last word : 
" I want your goods, and I will plunder you." They forget 
that it is simply the Communism of the highway before there 
was a police or gens d'armes. They forget that to such a 
demand those who possess (and this is the majority, and, 
what is more, the majority organized) will reply, some by 
sufiering themselves to be slain on their thresholds with their 
families, others by slaying their spoilers, and that, in fact, this 
pretended Communism would be nothing but mutual assas- 
sination. They forget, finally, that, even if they should prove 
conquerors, and should succeed in exterminating the actual 
possessors of the mass of property and seizing it for themselves, 
there would be other Communists behind them, who would 
think the new distribution a bad one, and who, with the same 
logic, would endeavor to get larger shares for themselves^ and 
would, in their turn, exterminate the exterminators. Turn 
the Communist systems as you will, you can find in them 
nothing but wind or blood. On all sides they must result in 
impotence, in absurdity, or in horrors. For ten years they 
would be spoken of only as a painful dream of a people in de- 
lirium. 

But the men who thus seek in clouds or in blood this false 
Communism have the tnie under their feet and in their hands, 

D2 
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• 

md will not recognize it. The true Communism, my friends, 
taxation ! 

V.' 

Yes, the great distributor of capital, of revenues, of wages, of 
the public and of private fortunes, is taxation. It is taxation 
.which takes from the purse of the proprietor, of the capitalist, 
I of the man who lives on his income, of the rich merchant, 
and of men in comfortable circumstances, one or two thousand 
millions a year, which thus removes, without wrong or vio- 
lence, these two thousand stagnant millions from the hands of 
all these proprietors, and gives them to the state, the treasury, 
the government. 

And it is the state, the public treasury, the government, 
which takes these two thousand millions in the hand of the 
Republic and scatters them in salaries, in wages, and in pay 
on all points of the soil, among the unemployed and suffering 
portion, of the population to enable it to live, to labor, to gain, 
to economize, and to possess in its turn. 

Thus the state annually takes by taxation one or two 
thousand millions from the hands of the one party to put it 
into the hands of the other. In the course of two years al- 
most all the specie of the country thus changes place, is put 
in motion and distributed by the taxes levied and expended 
among the citizens. 

In the course of fifty years almost the entire amount of the 
real and personal property of the nation thus changes hands. 

On the one hand, the poor gather this shower of gold which 
taxation pours upon their poverty, and become rich by labor. | 

On the other hand, the rich, though able to j)reserve their 
fortunes by labor, do not much augment them, because they 
are annually diminished by these two thousand millions of 
taxes. 

And, finally, the idle or dissipated become poor, and their 
families descend to the bottom of the social ladder, to remount 
in their turn by activity and economy. I repeat, is not this 
the evangelic and democratic rotation of fortunes among the 
different classes ? Is not this a regular and continuous dis- 
tribution of capital, when, by the annual taxation, it is flung 
to those who have none in the shape of two thousand millions 
a year ? Is not this an increasing democracy of fortuiies ? 
Is not this the Communism of good sense ? 
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VI. 

And the thoughtless people complain of that which saves 
them ! And these hUnd democrats refuse to vote the taxes 
-with liherality, and thus to fill up the hreast at which the 
people are nourished ! O what labor, how many woids and 
how long a time it takes to make a people understand their 
own interest ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

Now, what is it that the demagogical and Socialist jour- 
nals, petitions, and clubs propose, to replace this admirable 
mechanism of a moderate and regular tax, by which what is 
superfluous is taken from all the world, to be deposited in la- 
bor, in articles of consumption, and in wages in the hands of 
the people 1 

What they propose, to re-establish your finances and en- 
rich you, is as follows : 

1 . Communism, and the equal division of all goods. You 
have seen what this has been, heretofore— raving delirium aft- 
er reflective madness, the suicide of humanity in mass. 

2. The organization of labor. You have seen what this has 
been, also : confiscation, under a technical name, the torture 
of capital, and consequently its disappearance and death, and 
with the death of capital the death of the wages of the la- 
borer. 

3. Progressive taxation. 

4. The restoration to the tax-payer of the forty-five centime 
tax. 

5. The recaU of the indentmity of a thousand millions given 
to the emigrants in 1817. 

6. A levy of firom three to six thousand millions upon the 
rich. 

Let us go through these idej^s. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF PROGRESSIVE TAXATION. 
I. 

At the first glance, like every sophism, progressive taxa- 
tion is seductive. Sophisms are brilliant lies, which have an 
appearance of truth on the surface, but which have no found- 
ation, except it be falsities, absurdities, abysses of error. The 
people always confound progressive taxation with proportional 
taxation. Their difierence is as follows : 

I own two acres of land, and my neighbor only owns one. 
I ought to pay taxes in proportion to my property ; that is, 
my tax should be double that of my neighbor. This is the 
true sysitem ; it is proportional taxation. 

I own two acres, and my neighbor owns but one. The acre 
of my neighbor pays a tax of only five firancs ; the first of my 
acres shall also pay only five francs ; but my second acre shall 
pay ten, my third, fifteen, my fourth, twenty, and ao on. This 
is the false system ; it is progressive taxation. 

One does not need to be very intelligent or very learned to 
make you understand that this system would be sovereign in- 
justice, sovereign folly, and genjeral ruin. Two words and 
one example will be enough. 

II. 

Injustice ? If I am a better workman, a better farmer, 
more laborious, more sober, rising earlier in the morning, going 
later to bed at night, with a better wife and more children 
than my neighbor to aid me at work ; and if, instead of one 
acre that he buys, I buy two, what abominable injustice to 
make me pay, as a fine for my virtue — me, a laborious work- 
man — a heavier tax than my neighbor, to the profit of my 
neighbor, who is indolent or laborious through his own fault. 
Your progressive taxation, as you call it, is then only a pre- 
mium on negligence and misery, a maximum on labor and 
economy. It is the overthrow of justice and good sense ! 

III. 
Sovereign folly ? You shall »ee. Let us Keep our illustra- 
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*-. , ' 4 tfon of two acres of land. If you take a five franc piece, you 
IV. «^11 ^^^^6 ^^6 same result. 

\j^ We will suppose that the price of an acre of land is a hund- 
,* ^ 'red francs. You establish progressive taxation. What fol- 
lows ? 

The first acre that I buy is worth a hundred francs ; but 
the tax of five francs, with which it is burdened, like all oth- 
ers, takes away so much of its value : there remain ninety- 
five francs. 
, I buy a second. The progressive tax you levy upon it is 
j ten francs. The value of my second acre as an article of 
/ trade is then reduced ten francs, and there remain as its worth 

as capital ninety francs. 
i^ I buy a third. Your progressive taxation levies upon it 
:_ fifteen francs. My third acre is thus reduced, for him who 
rr possesses two, to eighty-five francs. 

v^ I buy four. I pay five francs for my first, ten for my sec- 

^ ond, fifteen for my third, twenty francs for my fourth, and my 

<;^ total tax is fifty francs. You see that, by going on, the tax 

v^) on my twentieth acre would be a hundred francs, that is to 

say, the entire value of'the acre itself; that is to say, in other 

terms, that, from diminution to diminution, by a tax iiicreas- 

ing in proportion to the number of acres owned, all the value 

of the twentieth acre would be destroyed, and no one would 

have any thing to gain by owning it. But what is a thing 

worth which no one wishes to own ? Nothing. Proportional 

taxation annihilates the thing to be possessed. It is in this 

sense that it perfectly justifies the term, sovereign folly. 

IV. 

General ruin ? You will comprehend this quite as speed- 
ily. What is the price of things, lands, houses, wares ? It 
is the exact representation of the desire persons have to pos- 
sess those things. A thing is worth exactly my desire or 
yours to become its owner. Now what is the efiect of pro- 
gressive taxation in levying an increasing tax and a veritable 
progressive fine on the second acre, then on the third, then on 
the fourth, which we desire to possess 1 It diminishes by ex- 
actly one, two, three, four, and, finally, the whole of the de- 
sire we had to possess that acre ; for it diminishes just so 
much the advantage of possessing it. What is the result? 
That our desire of possessing being diminished by one, two, 
three, &c., the thing to be possessed loses so much of its 
price ; and, finallv, the maodmumy or the desire of owning a 
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considerable number of acres, becomes a maximum upon tne . 
single acre, upon the love of property itself Accordingly, as 
the love of property is the sole motive and only soi^rc^ of all 
public wealth, the pubUc fortune is ruined from top to hot- * 
torn, the land is left uncultivated, and the population are first 
impoverished, then decimated, and, finally, dried up by pro- 
gressive taxation. 

Turn the question as you ivill, crowd together or remove 
the degrees of your progressive scale of increasing taxation, you 
will find at the end, sooner or later, but inevitably there, 
three results : 
jc ^ Odious injustice ; 

/s^ Sovereign folly ; 

General ruin. 
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BOOK III. 

THE RESTITUTION OF THE FORTY-FIVE CENTIME TAX. 



CHAPTER I. 

INGRATITUDE OF THE RICH. FOLLY OF THE POOR. ILLUSION 

FOR ALL. 

I. 

Ingratitude of the rich ? I will prove it. 

What is the forty-five centime tax of 1848 ? It is the price 
of the Republic, of the sovereignty of the people, of universal 
suffirage. All this has cost the nation the product of the forty- 
five centime tax, received exclusively firom the proprietors, that 
is, about one hundred and forty millions of francs. A little 
less than the fortifications of Paris ! 

What was the motive for this tax ? Let me answer. I 
signed it, I voted for it, I agreed to it, with all my colleagues ; 
I accept the responsibility of it before my God, before my 
country, before posterity, if it shall be occupied only with these 
centimes. No one can tell you better than I why, how, what 
disasters to prevent, what ravages to avoid, what catastro- 
phes to guard against, what torrents of blood to save, the tax 
of forty-five centimes was decreed by the dictatorship of Feb- 
ruary. I wiU make ray boast before the future condition of 
France, preserved firom anarchy, from foreign war, firom the 
war of famine, from the emaciation of the laborers, of their 
wives, of their children in Paris, firom the forced devastation 
of property, and the inevitable encroachments on persons, by 
a temporary, moderate tax, by a tax for the sake of the pub- 
lic safety ; by a tax, of how much ? Of the fifteenth part of 
the ordinary tax of France ! What did I say ? The thirti- 
eth part of the ordinary tax, for it consisted of the receipts of 
two years. 

II. 
The revolution had just been Accomplished : it was not our 
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work any more than yours — perhaps not so much. Wo dio 
not know of it an hour before. 

The country was involved in blood and smoke ; the army 
forced to leave the scene of combat ; the Republic proclaim- 
ed, all the authorities annihilated, every mind thrown off its 
center, three hundred thousand proletaries, without labor, 
without wages, without bread, in defenseless Paris; foreigners 
in arms on our frontiers ; six milHons of proletaries, with weap- 
ons in their hands, scattered over the whole surface of our soil, 
in the face of the properties which they respected, but on con- 
dition of not dying with hunger ; two hundred thousand cred- 
itors of the state, the interest on whose debt was paid with 
the bread of the people, trembling before the ill-omened word 
bankruptcy, which was spread by the general panic, and by 
hatred of the revolution ; the capitahsts fleeing, either remov- 
ing or conceahug their funds ; the mechanics without orders, 
and without money to work with ; the shops deserted, their 
occupants swarming in the streets in disciplined masses, but 
excitable, threatening, famished ; the cry of " War upon the 
rich," might burst forth at any moment, instead of that noble 
cry of the indigent people, "Respect for property," the eter- 
nal honor of the fermenting populace. 

The members of the government had at once to provide for 
the frontier, to pacify the interior, to calm the extreme factions, 
to help the distressed, to feed the starving, to reconstruct the 
army, to create the Guard mobile, to pay for public services, 
three hundred millions of deferred bills, three hundred miUions 
of the savings bank called for at once, and the half-year's isc 
terest of the pubhc debt. The treasury was empty ; but this 
could not be acknowledged without driving the panic to phrea- 
sy. We had nine hundred millions to pay in three months, 
without counting war, if war, as every courier might announce, 
had broken out on one of our frontiers. The government met. 
What was to be done ? 

Bankruptcy? This would have dishonored the Republic 
forever. Better die I 

The assignats ? They are still stamped with the blood of 
*93. Rather try every thing, till the last crown was ex- 
hausted. 

A forced loan ? This can not be commanded, except by 
lictors, prisons, proscriptions, and scaffolds in the background. 
We knew that the first resistance would compel the govern- 
ment to violate the domicil, and that there was but one st^ 
between violence on things and violence on persons. Violence 
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once commenced, what limit could be placed to its employ- 
ment ? We could not consent that the budget should intro- 
duce terror into the Republic. Constables, sequestrations, 
distrainings, fines, confiscations, imprisonments, and sca^lds, 
are a bad foundation for public prosperity. 

III. 

A tax of three thousand millions on the rich ? 

This would have resembled a proscription of one class of 
citizens fer the benefit of another ; it would have placed the 
fortunes of private individuals in a state of civil war with each 
other ; it would have divided the persons liable to contribution 
into classes, some burdened with the public charges, others 
exempt ; it would have restored, in the worst way, what the 
revolution of '89 so justly abolished, privileges of exemption 
from taxation. It would have established, as a precedent, 
an odious vfUiximum on competence or on wealth, and thoB 
inculpated, persecuted, and degraded one half the value of 
French property; besides, it would have closed at once the 
cofiers of the rich, the only source of capital for the working- 
classes. We would not form the Republic of poor men, nor 
of rich men, nor of men in moderate circumstances, but of all 
classes without exception. A difierence in taxation would 
have vitiated and destroyed it. 

IV. 

There was, then, only one thing to be done : to levy a tem- 
porary, proportional, and light tax on all classes, in order at 
once to save all classes ; thus, while the catastrophe was still 
pending, to support the working classes, who had neither labor 
nor bread, who h^ not the advance which property, however 
small, always leaves for some months to its possessor ; to pay 
and recruit the army, thus maintained in discipline and force ; 
to form the guard mobile, to arm our forts, to equip our vessels, 
to improve our arsenals and harbors, to salary a vigilant po* 
lice, an active diplomacy, and an uninterrupted administration 
of justice J to render a wide-reaching aid to the wretched by 
removing the pretexts and the occasions for crime ; to pay the 
creditors of the state as religiously as in times of prosperi- 
ty, thus to keep the springs of credit intact, so that it would 
recover of itself after the crisis, and after the reconstitution 
of the definitive and legal government by the National As- 
sembly. 
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V. 

This is "what was done, and is it this which is complained 
of by the men of property ? The tax of forty-five centimes 
once paid in order to save France, Paris, the public tranquillity, 
the blood of citizens, their possessions, their houses, their lib- 
erty, their security in their homes ! 

And what would they have said if, instead of passing this 
decree, we had permitted the army to be disbanded, the tribu- 
nals of justice to be closed, the central administration to dis- 
appear, and the departments to have confederated by means 
of the communes ; if we had permitted the soil of France to 
be invaded by foreigners, our flag to disappear from the ocean, 
and six millions of proletaries to organize themselves in a ser- 
vile war,^ as was done in England and Germany during their 
two great Revolutions ? To traverse our provinces, rava- 
ging property, houses, fields, and persons ? To vote, as on the 
l^th of May, at the Hotel de Ville, three thousand or ten 
thousand mUhons on the property of the rich ? To raise in 
Paris and in all our cities the fatal cry of war on property by 
the proletary ? All this has been avoided by means of an ex- 
ceptional and moderate tax, and they reproach the forty-five 
centimes with having saved them from destruction ! Once 
more I say, follies of the rich ! 

VI. 

And I also say, ingratitude of the poor ! 

For it was with the forty-five centimes that we employed 
them, that we restrained, and fed, and paid them. What has 
become of the hundred and forty millions ? What did they 
pay for? The wages and rations of the soldier, and the 
bread and life of the poor. The true name of the tax of forty- 
five centimes is the tax for the food of the people during six 
months when they had no work or means of support. Yes, it 
was to save the people that we all voted. 

VII. 

And I add, with the same decision, stupidity and delusion 
of the tax-payers, who demand restitution. 

For, in order to restore a tax that has been paid, we must 
find it somewhere. But where is it ? Will you discover it 
in the army which it has paid, in the cannons which it has 
cast, in the forts which it has provided with arms, in the ves- 
sels which it has equipped, in the guard mobile which it has 
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created, and which has three times saved you, on the 16th of 
April, the 15th of May, and the 24th of June ? With the 
workmen whom it has supported, the proletaries whom it has 
calmed, the women and children in whose mouths it has put 
hread ? For it is they who have consumed it ! Surely not. 

Where, then, will you reclaim it ? It is not in the treasury, 
you see that it is no longer there ; it is not of a forced loan^ 
you see that this would have produced terror ; it is not of 
hankruptcy, for that, you know, is the last word of universal 
ruin ;' it is not of a tax on the rich, for that, you see, is the cry 
of discord and of civil war ! You have, then, but one means 
to find it, namely, to demand it— of whom 1 Of the tax- 
payers, of property. But the tax-payers, but property, ^|u» 
yourselves. 

You demand of yourselves a tax of forty-five centimes, in 
order to restore to yourselves a tax of forty-five centimes. 
Such is the fdly of those who place this cry in their mouths, 
and these petitions in their hand ! I impose five francs upon 
myself to return five francs to myself. Wonderful financiers ! 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EESTITUTION OF THE EMIGRANT INBEMNITT. 

This appears at first blush more reasonable. 

You know that in 1791, 1792, and 1793 a certain number 
of Frenchmen, some by hatred of the revolution, others by 
blind fidelity to kings who cease to be kings when they leave 
their soil, others by example, others by fear of the scaffold, the 
greater part in consequence of proscriptions which fell upon 
aU parties in turn, departed from France, and saw their prop- 
erty confiscated by the Convention, although the Constituent 
Assembly had suppressed confiscation as an unjust and odious 
punishment, since it strikes not only the guilty one, but the 
innocent, his wife, his children, his family, his creditors. 

After the return of the Bourbons in 1817, the government 
and the Chamber decided on two measures : First, to put in 
circulation, and for the common benefit, that mass of con- 
fiscated property called national estates, which had suffered an 
enormous depreciation in the hands of those into whose pos- 
session they had faJlen. 
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Secondly, to restore a portion of their fortune to those emi- 
grants, or the families of the proscribed who returned to France 
with the Bourbons, and whose destitution presented too strong 
a contrast with the throne which had been restored to the 
monarchy, for which they had lost both fortune and country. 

II. 

This restitution was made, not at the expense of the new 
possessors — ^this would have been to heal one wound by open- 
ing another, and to array classes in mutual hostility — but by 
means of a generous indemnity, indeed, perhaps extravagant, 
paid by the whole body of citizens. 

The value of this indemnity is estimated at a thousand 
million of francs. 

This measure made a great outcry for six months, then it 
produced all the beneficent effects which were expected from 
it, like all measures of clemency, equity, and magnanimity. 
It calmed ancient hatreds, stifled recriminations, reconciled 
the old and new families, was the amnesty of fortunes, gave an 
available value to more than three thousand millions in na- 
tional estates, which every body was afraid to purchase, but 
which were instantly sold as soon as they were released from 
the original stain of proscription. 

III. 

We are to-day told to demand this property of those to 
whom it was restored by the France of 1817. These men, 
or their fathers, or their grandfathers, were guilty of deserting 
or combating their country : their country can despoil them 
legitimately. 

I will not examine this question ; it is too profound ; it 
would lead us to the question of confiscating family property 
for the individual crime of a smgle member, a kind of con- 
fiscation which aU civilized nations have abolished. But 
even suppose that confiscation is justified, look at the fmancial 
results on the public interest by this second confiscation, in a 
time of perfect peace and without a new crime ; of this spolia- 
tion without emigration, which your wise financiers now pro- 
pose to you as a source of wealth, or, at least, of plunder. I 
speak of them without fear or prejudice ; for in my family 
there is not a case of emigration nor a centime of indemnity. 
I have paid, like yourselves, but have received nothing. 

The moment that you shall have passed this decree, the na- 
tional estates, cleansed from all stain in the hands of their puz^ 
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chasers and their children by the indemnity » 'uill again be« 
come the property of proscribed citizens, unpaid for, odious, de- 
preciated, marked with spoliation and blood, as in 1817. 
These estates have been authorized by the indemnity ; take 
away the indemnity, they will fall to one half the value given 
to them by the authorization. It is one or two thousand 
millions which you take with your own hands from the nego- 
tiable value of such estates. An immense profit, to be sure ! 

IV. 

But this is nothing. The thousands of emigrants and their 
families who, within thirty-two years, have received this in- 
demnity as the representative of their confiscated property, 
forced to restore it to the treasury, will fall back into indi- 
gence, into complaint, into recrimination, into hatred against 
the possessors or the children of the first possessors of their 
property. Men in easy circumstances, of luxurious, expens- 
ive, and often prodigal habits, they would revenge themselves 
by abusing the revolution, the nation, the Republic, the fine 
of a thousand millions, and would retrench from their con- 
sumption and expenditures not only this amoimt, but at least 
double the sum, which now gives life to labor, agriculture, all 
the various branches of production and luxury. 

What a profound calculation ! To ruin at once two numer- 
ous classes of friendly citizens, the possessors and the pro- 
scribed ; to ruin, moreover, the production, the labor, the con- 
sumption of a third class, the class of six millions of laborers ; 
of laborers who pay no direct tax, and who, consequently, 
would gain no advantage from the thousand millions of the 
indemnity restored to the tax-payers. 

These are the two admirable results of your measure I Add 
to these the hatred of the Republic, excited even to phrensy 
in the two classes of proprietors equally injured, the actual 
possessors and the children of the proscribed. What judicious 
policy, when we wish to make democracy loved I 

V. 

But is it nothing, this new crime of a second confiscation ? 
Nothing, this exasperated hiitred springing up between the 
two classes of property, invented by the Satanic genius of dis- 
cord at the very time when harmony is an essential need of 
the democracy ? Nothing, this universal perturbation among 
all fortunes that are thus threatened ? Nothing, this inquisi- 
torial scrutiny of all pieces of real estate, of all houses and in- 
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heritances ? Nothing, this odious tribunal traversing the 
country in order to recognize, to mark, and to seize whatever 
comes from exile, from prison, from the scaffold -? Nothing, 
this distracted country tortured for five years to make it dis- 
gorge, as if property were put to the rack ? Admitting all 
this, there would remain the means of execution. 

VI. 

The mind recoils before the difiiculties, the inquests, the 
examinations, the processes, the compulsion, the violence, the 
moral and physical impossibihties for the commissioners ap- 
pointed to search for and to seize the thousand millions, not in 
lands, but in money, distributed, thirty-two years ago, between 
two or three hundred thousand persons, or their children, or 
their representatives, or their creditors, and obliged, after this 
space of time, after deaths, divisions, liquidations, disposses- 
sions, various employments, changes of country or residence, two 
or three generations of possessors and sharers, to discover and 
refund a thousand millions of money ! What have they done 
with it ? by whom shall we demand it ? by whom exact it ? 
Whom shall we dispossess ? What property must be sold ? 
What purchasers will be found for such masses of property, 
sold at once, by forced appropriation, at the command of the 
Republic ? And what order to establish among the credit- 
ors ? What claim to have the first place ? And what vio- 
lence must be done to law if the Republic is paid before the 
wives and children, who are creditors ? and what deception, 
if not ? What a Damocles's sword suspended over all trans- 
actions and all fortunes ? And what years of panic, of stag- 
nation, of }>aralysis, of convulsion for aU affairs ? No. I re- 
peat it, it is only the genius of evil which could breathe such 
madness into the people. I defy a war of seven years to do 
more harm to France. But have they any hope of success, 
these insane disturbers of the soil, these inquisitors of proper- 
ty ] I will show you in what they could succeed ; for there 
is nothing new in folly, any more than in good sense. The 
ages know every thing. Listen to history. 

VII. 

What you propose was once attempted during the most ag- 
itated period of the Roman Republic. Two men, whose sin- 
ister renown is envied by our agitators ; two men, who, like 
fhem, sacrificed both common sense and the people ; two men, 
who resembled them in distinction of birth, in eloquence, in 
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audacity, ia popularity with the Roman people, the two Grac- 
chi, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, young nobles, popular trib- 
unes, undertook, for the sake of gaining the plebeians of the 
Itahan provinces, even through motives of avarice : a meas- 
ure precisely similar to that of the revision of fortunes and the 
restitution of the emigrant property, with this exception, that 
the Gracchi proposed to apply the measure only to lands, 
which it is always easy to define and take possession of, while 
our demagogues demand the restitution of a thousand millions 
in money, which can no more be got hold of than \^ater. Hear 
what Sallust, the historian, says of this access of Roman So- 
cialism. 

" The commissioners, charged with the management and 
investigation of the lands, began to excite great troubles in 
Rome and in the provinces. The search with which they 
were charged was the most difficult, the most complicated, 
the most embarrassing that can be imagined. The various 
changes that had taken place in the lands by the altera- 
tion of the boundaries, by marriages, which had transferred 
them from one family to another, by actual and bona fde 
sales, or by fraudulent sales which were protected by long and 
undisturbed possession, did not permit them to determine 
which of these lands belonged to the public and which to pri- 
vate individuals, which were occupied by their masters with 
a legitimate title, and which in consequence of an imjust, al- 
though ancient usurpation. It was these difficulties, now be- 
come insurmountable by the lapse of time, which, as we have 
already observed, always made the best and wisest men of the 
Republic disapprove of this new division of lands ; which would 
have occasioned a strange and inevitable confusion in most 
families, even if the wisest and most impartial persons had 
been charged with its execution. What, then, must have been 
expected from commissioners appointed for this examination, 
who acted only from passion, from hatred, or from interest ? 

" Thus, from every province of Italy, aUies and citizens, 
alarmed and driven to despair by these investigations, rushed 
in crowds to Rome, to lay before the Senate the danger and 
the extreme distress wdth which they were threatened. They 
addressed themselves especially to Scipio Africanus, under 
whom most of them had long served, as the man whom they 
believed to have the highest credit in the state and the great- 
est zeal for the public good. This is what is so well alluded 
to in the * Dream of Scipio :' *0n your return from Numan- 
tia/ said the first Scipio Africanus to him of whom we here 
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speak, * you will find the Republic ia a frightful trouble, caused 
by my grandson (Tiberius Gracchus),' " &c., &c. 

These troubles, fomented and maintained by the two Grac- 
chi, were only brought to a close by the death of the elder, 
Tiberius, who was slain at the capital by the landed propri- 
etors whom he wished to dispossess, and by the suicide of the 
younger, Caius Gracchus, who, abandoned by the people them- 
selves, weary of the impracticabihty and the convulsions of his 
system, took refuge, without being aided by any one, in a sacred 
wood near l^ome, finding among his partisans no other fideli- 
ty than that of a single slave, who put him to death. Noth- 
ing less than the floods of Roman blood shed by Marius, the 
proscriptions of Sylla, and the tyranny of CsBsar, was sufiicient 
to quench the fire of this movement for the restitution of the 
municipal lands. 

Such are the rash demands of those who call for the still 
more impracticable restitution of the emigrant indemnity. 
The inquest on fortunes as a means of peace ! The spoliation 
of children, of relations, of heirs, of creditors, as a means of 
credit ! Panic to give confidence ! The destitution of one 
class for the public wealth ! What Colberts and Sullys are 
ours ! 



CHAPTER ni. 

I. 

Others propose to you measures infinitely less revolting, 
and, above all, less culpable, the unique tax, for example, con- 
sisting of the abolition of all indirect taxes on personal property, 
and the substitution of a single tax, to be levied on real estate. 

They say, ** Every thing comes, in the last result, firom the 
land. The land ought to bear every thing, to pay every 
thing : the property which enjoys every thing should provide 
for its own charges." 

These men, apparently logical in their reasoning, forget two 
things in their support of a tax, levied exclusively on land and 
on property in the soil. 

It is false, in the first place, that, in our present position, the 
possessors of lands, houses, and of values immovable from the 
soil, are the only proprietors. There are miUions of proprie- 
tors with other titles, but quite as much proprietors as the first. 
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There are the proprietors of industry, of commerce, of the 
UBefvl profefisions, of public and private rents ; the proprietors 
of their art, of their trade, of their pencil, of their chisel, of 
their productive genius, as writers, advocates, orators, artists, 
physicians — ^the innumerable proprietors, in slrart, of their per- 
sonal estates, of their accumulated incomes, of their economies, 
of their capitals, large or small ; the proprietors of their intelli- 
gence, in fine, like such and such journalists, whose pen distills 
gold every morning, and whose sheet is worth one or two mill- 
ions in the market. 

All these classes of proprietors would accordingly be privi- 
leged with exemption firom taxation by the abolition of all in- 
direct taxes, and would throw the intolerable weight of fifteen 
hundred milUons on the landed proprietors alone. What in- 
justice, and what speedy and certain ruin, first for the treas- 
ury, and then for the people 1 

n. 

. Ruin for the nation 'i 

You will soon comprehend it. The tax varies as it exists 
to-day, that is, being levied first on lands, then on personal 
property, then on legacies, then on exchanges, then on the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, then, finally, the indirect 
tax on consumption, giving a slight benefit to the state from 
those who purchase the articles taxed, in proportion to their 
purchases ; such a tax has the immense advantage of being 
variable, ela!stic, sometimes but little productive, then im- 
mensely productive, according as consumption may be dimin- 
ished by public distress or increased by public prosperity. 
Such a tax is also found, by its very nature, to be the standard 
of the ability of the people. If the people are well off, they 
purchase largely and pay more on the tax ; the tax, the wealth 
of all, increases in the treasury ; if the people are poor, they 
buy little, and the product of the tax is diminished. The pro- 
portion of the tax to the means of payment possessed by the 
people constitutes justice. 

But what would be a tax fixed once for all, and confined 
to the land, always demanding the same sum of the proprie- 
tors, whether they are rich or poor, and producing a revolution 
of interests whenever increased for the benefit of the treasury ? 

Such a tax would have neither eye, nor ear, nor proportion, 
nor elasticity, nor equity ; it would demand its regular sum in 
the year of distress and would demand no more in the year of 
prosperity. The real estate of the tax-payer would thus be 

E 
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at once marked with injustioe and impoverishment of the pub- 
lic treasury. 

III. 

Ruin for the people ? You will comprehend this as easily. 

The price of a thing is in proportion to what it costs. The 
land alone burdened with a crushing tax, would become, in a 
few years, one of two things— either uncultivated and sterile, 
or exorbitantly dear and privileged. 

Uncultivated, sterile ? 

If the tax, with which it is crushed, no longer allowed a 
profit to the cultivators or occupants, they would procure, as 
was once done at Rome, their wheat, their oil, their cattle, 
their flax, from foreigners — from Egypt, from the Crimea, from 
Sicily. The soil of France would fall into fallow ; the pop- 
ulation would decrease, and become scattered. 

Dear and privileged ] 

The price of a thing is in proportion to what it costs. The 
land, bearing the sole burden of taxation, would become enor- 
mously expensive to the possessor ; capital, and a considerable 
advance, would be required by all who wished to be owners. 
It would be no longer accessible to any but the rich. The 
small proprietors would die out, and with them, democracy ; 
for the great capitalists alone possessing the land, of which 
all have need as the source of all, and 4hus exercising an 
immense patronage over the country, these great proprietors 
of the soil would soon become the monopolists and aristocrats 
both of the territory and of money. The moiety of France in 
half a century would be reduced to the state of proletaries. 

Here are three of the principal results of the proposed tax! 
Let the people beware of it if they wish to remain a people 
and not to become dependents and ser&. 

VI. 

A political writer who carries his speculations to the ex- 
treme, an inteUigent radical who never allows a just idea to 
be limited by any fact, nor his impatience for truth by any 
time, I mean M. de Girardin, has told you, "AboUsh nearly all 
the taxes, and establish in their place a general insurance by 
the State of the whole capital of the citizens. The price vol- 
imtarily paid to the state for this insurance will constitute 
the tax or public revenue." 

This idea is beautiful, simple, and just ; it occurred to the 
Provisional Grovemment of February, 1848, and this govexnr 
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ment adopted it. It prepared the decree and arranged the 
details, but, like every government, it introduced this prin- 
ciple into its financial plans by degrees, and as the partial 
commencement of a system, to which the country must be ac- 
customed by successive attempts. An error in the question 
of taxation would expose France to the risk of losing fifteen 
hundred millions — an error of so large an amount as to be the 
bankruptcy of the nation for its creditors, for its army, for its 
administration, and for itself One such bankruptcy is the 
annihilation of the country. We can not fold up the world 
like a piece of paper on our writing-desk. Habit is the first 
condition of a good tax, and is worth a thousand constables to 
enforce payment. Do not make too little account of habit 
in the matter of public taxes. Accustom the tax-payer to 
an idea by degrees, then enlarge the application of it firom 
year to year, and then, if you please, give him the whole 
system of your taxes. The Republic, I have no doubt, will 
one day see a large, deep, and inexhaustible source of volun- 
tary and equitable contributions, in the general insurance of 
values concentrated in its hands and administered by the treas- 
ury. But if you wish this system to be ingrafted on the pub- 
lic opinion and habits of France, give it a place, like the Pro- 
visional Grovemment, but not the only place in your financial 
organization. Do not exaggerate a truth, or it will become 
an error. Insurances will give you thirty or forty millions at 
once, and this product will always be increasing. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE INCOME TAX. 



I. 

The income tax is less a resource than a principle. Let 
US explain. 

It is desired, and with reason, to apply to the budget the prin- 
ciple of equity and charity, which is moral truth in taxation, 
as in every thing else. It is said : " The poor ought to pay 
in proportion to his poverty, the man in easy circumstances 
in proportion to his competence, the wealthy man in propor- 
tion to his wealth ; the one little, the other more the other 
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more still." Whatever may be said by the egotism that is 
rich enough to purchase sophisms fox it^ own use, this is the 
truth. Let us suppose ourselves before God, and not before 
the tax-gatherer ; who among us could presume to deny such a 
decision of his conscience ? Proportion is a condition of justice . 
You have seen that progressive taxation applies to property 
or lands possessed, and that if they are burdened with a tax 
in proportion to their extent, they soon cost more than they 
are worth, and hence have no Value for any one. For this 
reason, you justly reject progressive taxation applied to things 
possessed. 

II. 

But if you pass j&om things possessed to the persons who 
possess, the progressive tax, which was an absurdity as ap- 
plied to things, becomes a truth as applied to persons. Tius 
truth consists wholly in the axiom which no one can call in 
question, *^The strongest can bear a heavier burden than 
&e weakest ;" that ia to say, the richest can pay a more con- 
siderable portion £)r his place, or as his rent, in the edifice of 
natural society. Why so ] For two reasons, which you can 
no longer contest. 

The first, of a moral nature, because he has more ample 
means for doing this without impairing his vital necessities. 

The second, of an indirect character, because the place 
which he occupies being more desirable, of wider extent, more 
protected by the community, profiting more largely by the ad- 
vantages, the improvements, the securities which the com- 
munity afibrds to him, to his family, to his houses, his fields, 
and his capital, the rent of this place in society can be paid 
for by him at a higher rate than the small place of the poor 
man, or the moderate. place of the man in easy circumsts^nces. 
Without blinding his conscience, no man can deny these two 
truths, the one of the heart, the other of calculation. 

Hence, the proportional tax is a just principle in relation 
to personal ability ; but if it be just, as a democracy, like a 
religion, can live only by justice, and as every violation of 
justice furnishes a germ of complaint, of scandal, of recrim- 
ination, and of internal revolt, we ai^ bound to apply the prin- 
ciple. 

III. 

But how can it be applied, since the progressive tax is in- 
applicable ? 
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By going Tound the difficulty, and converting, in a delib- 
erate and cautious manner, the progrefisive tax into a moder* 
ate tax, into a sort of common fund in equitable proportion to 
the income ; that is, by saying to the tax-payers, ** In propor- 
tion as your income exceeds a certain figure, which can ^ot 
be diminiBhed ^thout canring your mm, you wiU pay to the 
State a per centage-on the whole amount." 

Three things will follow from this— three things of great 
importance. 

First. The law of public charges will be consecrated by the 
moral and divine principle of sovereign equity. 

Second. A proportional relief will be given to the burden 
of taxation, which weighs on the life of the poor. 

Third. A productive tax, adapting itself to the abihty of 
the payers, and, consequently, not pressiBg heavily on articles 
of necessity, on production, or on labor, and embracing aU the 
sources of industrial, commercial, professional, and intellectual 
income, which escape the common system of taxation. 

If, th^, property is indeed inspired by Heaven, and in- 
spired by a sense of its own safety, it must carry into efiect 
iSie tax on income. The Bnghsh aiistocracy has voted it to 
justify its exclusive possession of the land ; ike French prop- 
erty-holders should vote it to istrengthen their position before 
the proletaries. 

(My care should be taken, especially at the commence- 
ment, to pass the measure as a principle rather than as a 
tax ; for property in France is so subdiviacd, and so moderate, 
that labor has scarcely attained the enjojrment of an insecure 
luxury, which would disappear under alight obstacles ; and 
hence, if the income tax should interfere, even to a very small 
degree, with the power of free and luxurious expenditure in 
the rich, it would at once injure, and, in fact, impoverish and 
ruin labor. This tax would yield about sixty milHons of francs. 



CHAPTER V. 

I. 

The cry is every where raised in the name of the people, 
" Suj^ress all the indirect taxes which are paid by the con- 
sumers, for the consumers are the greatest number, and the 
greatest number is the people." 
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I have shown the unreasonahleixess of the system, which 
would throw the whole hurden of the public charges on the 
land, and would thus bring it into a state of uticultivation or 
of monopoly. I will not revert to that topic. 

But I wish only to prove that property in land, or real es- 
tate, is not the only tiUe of the citizen to a share in the public 
charges, and that he is justly liable to taxation by the very 
fact that he is a citizen. 

What does taxation represent ? 

As we have said, it represents the rent of the place which 
the citizen occupies in the edifice of society. 

Does this rent attach only to the place occupied by your 
property, your fields, your houses, your shops, your manufac- 
tories 1 Does it not represent, above all, the place of your per- 
sons, your famiUes, your wives, your children, your old men ? 
Do you owe nothing to society but your property ? Do you 
not owe it a personal recompense for all the other services 
which it renders you ? The defense of your functions, indi- 
vidual security, guarantee of all your rights as a man, as a fa- 
ther of a family, as a citizen ? Education, justice, rehgion, 
the tomb and the cradle of man — do they not all come to you 
from society ? Can she secure all these benefits to you gratu- 
itously, and without demanding of each individual whom she 
protects in his person, in his dignity, in his rights, a contribu- 
tion proportioned to his ability and the place which he holds 
in the community ? 

You see at once that this would be unequal. Each owes 
for what he receives. As a proprietor, you collect your rev- 
enues ; as a man, you gain country, protection, rights, facul- 
ties, guarantees of every kind. You therefore owe accordingly. 

II. 

Well, then, it is by means of indirect taxation, or of taxes 
on consumption, that the state receives from the hands of all 
its citizens, without exception — ^proletaries, workmen, or oth- 
ers — the share of the contribution which, can not be levied on 
their property, since they have none, but which they still owe 
to the state for the protection of the people, and the general 
services which it renders to them. 

ni. 

, You are told that this mode of taxation is unjust, since it 
bears no more on the rich than on the poor, or even that in 
some cases it bears more on the poor than on the rich. This 
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is trae in regard to two or three of these taxes only ; the tax 
on salt, the road-tax, the tax on the entrance of wines into 
cities, hy which tax the wine used for purposes of luxury pays 
no more than that used for the supply of necessity. 

Two of these taxes have heen rectified by the Republic ; 
the other will be revised as soon as a mode is found out of 
discriminating between products of the same kind, as between 
two wines, one of which is for luxury and the other for neces- 
sity, and proportioning the tax to the difierence — a mode which 
is difficult, but not impossible, and which will place the tax 
on consumption on an equitable basis. 

But in general the indirect tax, or tax on consumption, is 
arranged in just proportions more naturally than any other. 
It is not proportioned by the difierent tax paid by the rich 
and the poor to the state for the consumption of the article 
consumed, but by the repetition of the tax, which is drawn 
firom the article consumed as often as its consumption is re- 
peated. This you can not fail to see. 

IV. 

You are poor, and I am rich ; we have both to purchase for 
our consumption a bottle of wine, or a pound of tobacco or 
sugar. 

You are poor, and have no one but yourself, your father, 
and your son to provide for ; you pay three times the slight tax 
which the pubUc treasury imposes on the wine, tobacco, or 
sugar. 

I am rich ; I have under my charge, in my house, in my 
work-shops, in my manufactories, on my grounds, twenty, thir- 
ty, or a hundred relatives, domestics, clerks, servants, com- 
panions, &c., and am obliged to purchase twenty, thirty, or a 
himdred bottles of wine, and pounds of tobacco or sugar, while 
you purchase only three ; hence I pay in reality, and with 
justice, twenty, thirty, a hundred times more of the tax on 
consumption than you. This tax, therefore, is proportional. 
The taxes on consumption, now just in theory, will be com- 
pletely just in practice as soon as the tax on liquors is cor- 
rected. 

V. 

I have shown you above that this method was one of per- 
fectly good policy, as the taxes rise or fall in proportion to the 
indigence or prosperity of the community. It is elastic with 
circumstances ; hence it weighs, bufnever crushes. In fine, 
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it does not require the whole tax of the same taxable object; 
it diirersifiefl the tax, it divides it among a great number of 
articles, and because it is so well distributed it is less felt ; 
the outcry which it excites is less general, and hence it sufiers 
leas resistance. It is the least seditious tax, in a word. 

As a productive resource of the state, as taxable wealth of 
the people, it is inexhaustible and incalculable. The indirect 
tax, prudently modified, on wines, would amount at once to 
one hundred and fifty millions; the indirect tax on tobaoco 
would amount, in ten years, to two hundred millions. The 
indirect tax on sugar, if you had the wisdom to establish a par- 
tial monopoly of it, as you have of tobacco, would give an 
unlimited product ; the sugar would be afibrded to the people 
at fiHy centimes a kilogramme, and the Republic would re- 
ceive, for the benefit of the people, three hundred milliimi 
from the indirect tax upon it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I. 

These varions improvements, easily and gradually intro- 
duced into the collection of the revenue, would secure to the 
Republic in a short time, as you perceive, an amount of re- 
ceipts at least equal to its expenditures. 

But you say that time has not yet arrived, and meanwhile 
we have to provide for a deficit of from one hundred and twenty 
to two hundred millions. What shall we do in this case % 
Must it s^wallow up the country ? Must we repudiate the 
state debts 1 Must we dispense with services by cutting off 
salaries ? Must we abolish labor by reducing the great ex- 
penses of the state ? 

No ! These are the measures of distress, of despair, of in- 
justice, of public ruin, which would cure nothing, but make 
bad worse. 

II. 

It is necessary to make use of two financial agents, which 
alone ould relieve the Republic firom a burden ten times as 
great as that which it now bears. 

These agents are. 



m 
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The credit of the state ; 
The credit of individuals. 

in. 

The credit of the state is the confidence cherished hy in- 
dividual Gwners of capital in France, in Europe, in America, 
in Asia, every where, that the state is honest and reliahle in 
its financial operations, that it will never wrong a creditor out 
of a farthing, possessing a capital that is infinite and incal- 
culable, and that much is oflen to be gained from it, nothing 
ever to be lost. 

This confidence given to the world opens to you the un- 
limited source of public credit in France and elsewhere. 

Let us democratize the public credit. 

You have the key of this system already in your hands, by 
the example of the funds of the people, which you borrow of the 
Savings Bank. The people have confidence in the probity of 
the people. A loan is as ready there as at the ofiioe of Eu- 
ropean bankers. Whenever, as at this time, you are in a pe- 
culiar emergency, announce a loan, receive the smallest sum, 
do not regard the interest, reinvest it in labor ; thus restore 
property, and crush destructive Socialism by presenting relief. 
The indirect tax accruing firom the relief will at once com- 
pensate for the loss of paying interest. This is the extinguish- 
ment, not by redemption or conversion of rents — bad systems, 
small systems, which make the lenders defiant and exacting 
— ^but the extinguishment of interest itself by the indefinite 
increase of the national capital. It is the vicious circle of pub- 
lic wealth. The borrower is rich because he borrows, and he 
borrows because he is rich. 

If you to-day owe two hundred millions on a national cap- 
ital worth a hundred thousand millions, and your national 
capital, through your skillful management of credit and your 
multiplication of labor, should in ten years become worth two 
hundred thousand millions, is it not a fact that your debt will 
have diminished one half of itself ? Now, then, double, triple, 
decipher even the increasing value of this national capital, 
you will not yet arrive at the truth. Grod only knows its lim- 
its. A debt, well managed and well taken care of, is there- 
fore nothing to an honest Republic. I deceive myself; it is 
a source of wealth, for it establishes and perpetuates the abil- 
ity to borrow. 

Now it behooves us to borrow in difficult times and in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. But can there be moore difficult 

E2 
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tiines, more peculiar circumstances for a nation than when it 
is surprised by a revolution, and changes its government ? 

Create the loan for the Republic. It is worth the trouble. 
History wiU say in a hundred years, The Republic, the or- 
ganization of democracy, the preservation of society, when 
menaced with danger, the life, the wages, the labor of the 
people, cost in 1850, in France, the creation of a hundred mill- 
ions of regular interest. Who would then remember it ? 
What would be the value of these hundred millions in 1951 ? 
Who knows ] Equal, perhaps, to the annual tax of two de- 
partments. 

This is public credit. What can you fear with this mul- 
tiplier of capital and this extinguisher of interest in your 
hands ? 

You are children in economy ; you are simpletons in finance. 
In this case, the expression of Danton ought to be the watch- 
word of the government and of the Assembly : dare. The 
financial revolution is in this word. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I. 

I ALSO spoke of the credit of individuals. Let me explain. 

What is the credit of individuals ? I beg you to consider 
the reply. Credit among individuals is a coin which the cit- 
izens mutually strike on each other. 

This coin, thus struck by the citizens on each other, and 
marked with the impression of their name or their signature, 
multiplies among them the monetary sign, or the instrument of 
exchange, in a proportion as enormous and as incalculable as 
if every stamping-machine in the Repubhc struck ofi^milliong 
of gold and silver day and night. 

Let me prove this to you. 

I have confidence in you, and you have confidence in me. 
We are on terms of intimacy. You tell me, Give me a bit 
of paper, on which you shall write that in six months or a 
year you will pay me a thousand or a hundred thousand firancs. 
I write these words on a bit of paper ; you countersign it your- 
self ; you take it away with you ; you give it to a third per- 
son, who returns you for this money of confidence either cadi» 
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which enables you to use a small part of the large paper mon- 
ey, or articles in exchange for your necessities, your enter- 
prises, your industrial operations. This is what I call the 
mutual coin which private individuals strike on each other. 
This is credit among private citizens. 

You perceive that this money or this wealth has no other 
limit than the confidence with which people mutually inspire 
each other. 

Now what establishes jihis reciprocal confidence between 
citizens ? what creates this incalculable wealth of credit be- 
tween individuals ? 

Two things : 

Probity ; 

Security in the nation. 

Probity consists, in affairs, in adhering to our engagements 
with fidelity and promptness ; and, consequently, in forming 
no engagements which we can not fulfill. This is the func- 
tion of conscience in afiairs. 

It has been said that exactness is the politeness of kings. 
We may say, in like manner, that punctuaUty is the con- 
science of afiairs. 

There was once a point of chivalrous honor with gentlemen, 
never to hesitate between their life and their duty. There is 
now a point of honor with all citizens, never to hesitate be- 
tween their fortune and their signature. 

This honor forms the essence of public honesty. 

Honesty, then, is credit. The more this sentiment shall 
increase among the masses by instruction, by the legitimate 
desire of mutual consideration, by the more firequent exercise 
of the reciprocal judgment which we pass on each other in a 
democracy which brings all classes nearer together, and, above 
all, by the religious sentiment, which is always expanded and 
quickened by the freedom of worship, the more wiU credit 
among individuals become an immense resource for the Re- 
public. 

Here is a wonderful thing : a laboring people becoming 
richer by its conscience than by its coins. 

Increase in conscience, you will increase in wealth. 

All the systems which Communism and Socialism have 
preached to you for ten years are wanting in conscience ; for 
all these systems menace the existence which has been gained, 
whether large or small, with trouble, with dispossession, with 
transfer, .with spoliation, with an odious and arbitrary method, 
in a boasted new distribution of wealth or of property. This 
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is the reascm why the new words of Communism and Social- 
ism, the bare announcement of these systems or of these 
dreams, has temporarily destroyed the credit of the state and 
credit among citizens. 

It seemed as if conscience was vanishing from the world. 
Credit, which is nothing but conscience, has disappeared with 
the sentim^it of honesty. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I. 

The second condition of credit among individuals is security 
in the nation. 

' You know that in order to have confidence in the solvency 
-of any person, we must be sure that he will not be deprived 
of his life, nor his country, nor his field, nor his house, nor his 
means of labor, nor a market for his products, nor consumers. 

Now the moment that social order is troubled, whether by 
disturban,ces, or by political revolutions, or by popular assem- 
blages, or by incendiary writings, or by sanguinary harangues, 
or by doctrines which menace family, property, industry, men 
conceal their gold as a last resort against barbarism ; no one 
is certain that his neighbor will have the means of payment 
at the maturity of his note ; no one is certain that he will be 
able to meet his own engagements at the appointed time. 
What is the result 1 No one will accept a note — ^this money 
of confidence ; every one contracts his operations ; credit 
among individuals dries up ; and many millions of this re- 
ciprocal money disappear with credit. An immense void is 
created in business. It appears as if the fortune of every man 
had sufiered decimation. Labor is interrupted, the rich Buf- 
fer, the people are destroyed. 

What is the remedy ? One only : the gradual restoration, 
of this security. 

Order at aU hazards ! 

Order, or the starvation and death of the people ! 

There is no medium ; for the desperate and unrestrained 
agitation of the people will only increase the disorder and the 
calamities of the people. 
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II. 

« 

' At the present momeiit, accordingly, the rigid preservation 
of order is the first condition of the findnces. 

He who estabhshes order multiplies cash for the people. 

He who foments disorder helps, then, to famish the people. 

Happily, this truth is comprehended foy the great majority 
of the laboring masses. 

As soon as this economical truth shall be completely com- 
prehended by the multitude, the wealth of the people will be 
rediscovered. 

That day is not far off. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such is the exact picture of the situation of the Republic, 
presented with firankness and with impartiality to the consid- 
eration of the people. 

Should this situation awaken despair ? 

Should it lead to discouragement with the Republic and 
with organized democracy ? 

Must we once more precipitate ourselves, heads downward, 
into the retrograde chances of monarchy, which has so often 
tumbled upon the people, and demand the preservation of so- 
ciety and the stability of institutions from a power which 
could not preserve itself, and which could not exist, on an 
average, seven years in succession on the revolutionary soil pf 
our nation ? 

No ! We are bound to labor with perseverance for the 
completion of the rash, perhaps, but necessary work which the 
nation commenced in 1789, pursued in 1814, and brought to 
a crisis in 1848 — ^the government of the nation by its own 
hand — ^the organization, imperfect at first, progressive always, 
and at the same time conservative of the regular democracy. 

The unity of the people. 

The Republic of all classes. 

It is infinitely less dangerous and difi^cult to go forward 
henceforth than to retrace our steps. 
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Without taking into account that the retrograde path to- 
ward monarchy is cut off by universal suffrage ; 

Without taking into account that we should be obliged, 
within ten years, to make over again the whole road toward 
democracy and toward the Hepublic, what should we not lose 
by our inconstancy ? 

And who could guarantee that the Revolution which we 
should thus prepare for ourselves or for our children would 
find among an equally magnanimous people an enthusiasm as 
generous, a moderation as praiseworthy as among the people, 
so much calumniated, of February ? Miracles never repeat 
themselves. Let us not tempt the genius of democracy, who 
has once abridged its trials by assuring its triumph. 

Not only the security, but the honor of France is now at 
stake. This inconsistency between its acts and its wishes 
would strike the last blow upon its character as an earnest 
nation, both in Europe and in history, and the words of Cae- 
sar, after this abdication, would become the reproach of ages : 
** A nation incapable of sustaining monarchy, incapable of car- 
rying on a Republic." 

What then ? The people without condition I 
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BOOK IV. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE.. 



CHAPTER I. 



PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 



I. 

I COME now to conmder the organic questionB, whose sola- 
tion, for which the public mind is ahready prepared, will con- 
tribute hereafter to the complete and regular organization of 
our democratic government. 

Now that the Constitution has survived, factions have 
grown less violent, the springs of government are in opera- 
tion, the administration exercises its Ainctions, the almost 
unanimous majority of the nation animates the public meas- 
ures by discussing their merits ; now that the executive pow- 
er, personified in a president and in his ministers, acoom- 
pHshes the wiU of the country with invincible force and with 
suitable liberty ; now that, in a word, the Republic, instead 
of being a revolution,, as at its commencement, afterward a 
dictatorship of seven men, then a problem debated in a Con- 
stituent Assembly, has become an established government, 
France once more breathes freely ; the public mind has re- 
covered its self-possession, interests are again erect, and af- 
fairs have resumed their elastic movement. Time has per- 
formed its work : a work of which it alone is capable ; it has 
created the habit of republican government, and demonstrated 
by the fact that we can live in order and in security in a great 
democracy, although a throne has disappeared in a tempest. 
As soon as this habit is confirmed by a little more time, the 
Republic will have replied to those who doubt of its possibil- 
ity, as the peasant of Athens replied to the sophist who denied 
the power of motion, by walking. 

But we every where hear the murmur, " Will this hold ? 
We are going forward, to be sure ; anarchical factions are ex- 
tinguished in a sense of the necessity of order : a sense which 
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is quickened to the utmost degree among a nation of work- 
men, among an industrious and trafficking people, whom ev- 
eiy day of disturbance costs three months loss of wages and of 
credit. The factions fomented by demagogues, Communists, 
Socialists, Radicals, die off at the approach of day, like phan- 
toms fleeing before the sun. France possesses the genius of 
society to so remarkable an extent, that she would have in- 
vented society and property if they had not previously existed. 
She will never permit them to perish or be denied, with thirty 
millions of interests and six millions of bayonets. The peace 
of the world is certain to every inielligent mind who can dis- 
tinguish among false currents the true current of human af- 
fairs. Europe is accomplishing this stage of progress. We 
live in an age when the revelation of peace is at length made 
to humanity. France accepts it. England desires it. Ger- 
many needs it. iUissia could not violate it ^Itdthout placing 
herself in the minority ; there is no cloud in l^e horizon ex- 
cept in the Eastern quarter. The West reposes in her es- 
tablished equilibrium ; the internal struggles between thrones 
which are humbled, and popular institutions which are exalt- 
ed, will soon give sufficient emplo3nnaent to sovereigns and peo- 
ple. The time of conquerors has passed ; the time of legis- 
lators has come. We might throw aside our arms for all pui^ 
poses of external defense ; our frontiers would be guarded by 
a placard. 

11. 

'* But will this state of things last? And on what is all 
this founded? On a problem! On imiversal suffirage, which 
has twice saved the nation : once in the month of May, 1646, 
by voting the Constituent Assembly, a sudden inspiration of 
the country ; and once in 1849, by voting the Legislative As- 
sembly, the immense majodty of which, and even one half of 
the minority, desire to lend strength and moderation to the 
Republican Government. 

" Still," it is added, "how nearly at the last elections did 
universal suflrage come to falUng into bhndness or fatuity ? 
How nearly did the people come, in their bewilderment or 
ignorance, to sending to the National Assembly a majority 
of radicals, chimerical Utopians, or secret demagogues, who 
would have formed a mountain of whimsies, and a govern- 
ment of destruction and terror in the midst of an intelligent 
' and peaceful country ? Who can look without a shudder on 
the invasion of the National Assembly by the anaTcbiral 
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olubs ? What panic, what ruin, would have been produced by 
their hands ? We know, indeed, that this would not have lasted 
long; we know that, after the first moment of mute astonish- 
ment, of inert stupefaction, the whole country, north and south, 
east and west — ^property, morality, civilization, honor, industry, 
commerce, the army, the National Guard, the working classes, 
even despair and fear themselves would rise up against this 
government of extremity, against this dictatorship of anarchy, 
and a new Thenmder^ universal and overwhelming, would 
do justice to France for this terror of fifteen days. But what 
mischief, what miseries, perhaps even what blood, in these 
fifiteen days ? How many years would it take to heal these 
wounds? How many sacrifices of liberty, how many pro- 
scriptions to efiace their memorv and to prevent their recur- 
rence ? What Republic coula survive this ? And what 
regime would succeed this Republic ? Wh^it monarchy could 
there be at this day which, at the end of a month, would not 
be opposed by two thirds of the nations, attached to contrary 
monarchies or to the suppressed democracy? Should we, 
then, ascend the stream of revolutions, in order to fall back 
again ? This makes the boldest spirit tremble, and still, all 
this depends only on a folly, a vertigo, a bewilderment of uni- 
versal suffirage! Terrible sphinx of modem times, whose 
oracle no erne understands, although it is the life or death of 
nations ! Can we sleep under such a tremendous anxiety ? 
Can chance be called a government V^ 

III. 

I do not deby the reality of these disquietudes, nor the ex- 
treme possibilities of danger, although I might reply to those 
who are anxious, that the two most formidable trials of uni- 
versal suffirage, that of the election of the Provisional Grovem- 
ment and that of the Constituent Assembly, have not verified 
any of these de^airing predictions ; the first produced on assem- 
bly of almost imanimous wisdom ; the second, an immense ma- 
jority for national conservation ; we might add that if^ even dur- 
ing the fever of a revolution, France, as a mass, did not sufier 
a suicidal delirium in the calm of reflection and of personal in- 
terests well understood, she will never commit suicide at all. 

Still, no one has more reason than myself to deny that uni- 
versal sufiirage, as it was organized by the Constituent As- 
sembly, allowing ballot by general ticket and the omnipotence 
bf clubs, exposed the future welfare of France and of the Re- 
public to grave perils. 
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I was one of the first to be struck with these difficulties 
and dangers, and protested with all the ebergy of my forebod- 
ings against the method. I admit, therefore, that there is 
possible danger for the country in playing every three or four 
years with this lottery of its sovereignty, without being pre- 
viously assured that it will not draw blindness, fatuity, and vio- 
lence from the urn. I admit that the sincere iriends of the 
Hepublic ought now to search for the best possible organiza- 
tion, not of tibe principle, but of the exercise of universal suf- 
frage, so as to. be prepared to discuss and to act on the question 
at the legal time appointed by the Constitution for its revision. 
In order that public opinion should then be formed, it ought 
\ to be formed firam this day. What is a principle that is not 
^organized? It is only an idea. Universal suiBSrage is still 
pnly in the condition of an idea. Let it be organized, and it 
WiU become a government 



CHAPTER II. 

THE I^amCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

I. 

It is necessary that a people should at least thoroughly com- 
prehend its name. 

What is democracy ? 

It is equality; that is to say, participation, with equal 
right, with equal title, in the deliberation on the laws and 
in the government of the nation. 

By what method do the citizens all participate with equal 
title in the government and the laws ? 

By the vDte which all place with equal title in the um, 
from which proceeds, under their hands, the national repre- 
sentation, or the sovereignty of the people embodied in their 
representatives. 

What is this method ? Universal sufirage. 

Universal suffrage is, then, democracy itself. 

The Democratic Republic and universal suffrage are, then, 
one and the same thing. Suppress universal suffrage, you 
suppress, with the same word, equality, democracy, the Re- 
public. You alienate the sovereignty of the people, either Hat 
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the advantage of a single class, that is to say, you become an 
aristocracy; or of a single sovereign family, that is to say, you 
become a monarchy ; or of a single man with absolute power, 
that is to say, you become a despotism. 

Where there is no election, every man is a slave or a serf. 

Where the election is limited to a small number of citi- 
zens, some are sovereigns, others are subjects. 

Where^tiie election pertains to all, no one is subject, no one 
is serf, no one is slave ; all are iree, and more than free ; all 
are citizens, and more than citizens ; all aie kings. 

This is the Republic. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TITLE BY VIRTUE OP WHICH THE CITIZEN PARTICIPATES IN 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

I. 

Human afiairs advance by gradual transitions, that is to say, 
institutions are slowly and successively developed from one an- 
other, as in vegetation the plant proceeds from the germ, then 
the branches from the plant, then the leaves from the branches, 
then the fruit from the bud, preserving for a long time, under 
their new form, some resemblance of their previous fornL 
Thus, when the principle of election arose in the pubUc mind, 
to supersede the opposite principle of the sovereignty of an in; 
dividual, the sovereignty of a family, or the sovereignty of an 
exceptional class of citizens, this principle of election or of suf* 
frage was not exercised by the same title as at the present 
day. It was not universal. 

Why was it not universal ? Because the remains of bar- 
barism, of tyranny, of prejudice, of injustice still survived, in 
policy and in theory, the evangelical or democratic discovery 
of the moral equaUty of human rights with each other. 

Thus there were slaves at Rome and at Athens. 

Thus there were helots at Sparta. 

Thus there were pariahs in India. 

Thus there were plebeians at Rome. 

Thus there were, even yesterday, blacks in our colonies. 

Thus there were proletaries even under the Constitution of 
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1791 , and under the Convention, or men who paid no tax, and 
who did not vote. 

Although there were Repuhlics in those difEbrent countries, 
yet slaves, helots, pariahs, and plebeians were excluded from 
certain offices ; the subjects of the Republic, men of iforeign 
races established and living on their land, men of the black 
race, mulattoes, and those of mixed blood, did not vote. 
These, aecprdiHgly, were excluded from the exercise of na- 
tional sovereignty or from election. The right of «afirage was 
a privilege. Justice and equality eufiered numerous excep- 
tions. The great right of man was not disooyered, or many 
jealous legislators had not the virtue to recognize it, or many 
timid legislators had not the courage to apply it. Even the 
justice of the Repubhc was partial ; it was limited by the 
selfishness of the dominant classes. It had two weights and 
two measures. Man did not recognize in man the stamp of 
the Deity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SIGN OF THE BIGflT TO UNIVERSAL SUPFRAGE. 

I. 

Even when democracy, the consequence of Christian equali- 
ty, began its first attempts on earth to establish governments, 
to call upon the citizens to exercise their right, their opinion, 
their will in election, this imperfect democracy, even to our 
own day, has almost every where preserved the prejudices of 
the ancient division into castes, races, or professions, and of 
the ancient exceptions to sovereignty. Thus, even in France, 
after the French Revolution, the democracy excluded the pro- 
letaries, the non-possessors, those who did not pay a tax equal 
to a certain number 43f days' wages, and men of the so-called 
servile conditions, domestics, for example ; precisely the per- 
sons who participate the most in the property, the maxmera, 
the familiarity, the culture, the afieotions, the virtues, the spirit 
of conversation of families ! 

In a word, the electoral law of these timid democracies ad- 
mitted no sign of electoral capacity but property. Property, 
a material, gross, accidental sign, not inherent in the man ; a 
«ign which he might lose by such virtues as .generosity, dion- 
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teiestedness, probity ; a sign which he might acquire by vices, 
by cupidity, avarice, usury, theft ! 

Under this system, which has hitherto prevailed, Socrates 
would not have been a voter at Athens, Rousseau in France, 
nor the primitive Christians at Jerusalem ! Harpagon, Lu- 
cullus, Mandrin, wotild have been voters every where. 

The error of this democracy arose from two causes. 

First, it did not sufficiently respect the sign of all signs, the 
title of all titles, the sign of intelligence, the title of humanity, 
the finger of Gt>d on the forehead of every creature that is 
called man. 

Secondly, it sought a guarantee which it had a right to seek, 
a pledge given by the citizen to the state, to society, to the 
RepubUc, before confiding to him the exercise of his portion 
of sovereignty in suffirage ; and instead of seeking this guar- 
antee, this pledge in man himself, it sought it at one side. It 
found it in his tax, in his field, in his money. It was like 
the Charon of ancient fable, who ferried the shades into the 
Elysian Fields, but who, instead of seeing the souls, only 
counted the farthings which were placed in the hands of the 
dead. 

It was materialism in the action of the infant democracy, 
and, like all materialisms, it deceived the election, giving in re- 
ality no pledge except to the single elem^it of social interest, 
property. It gave no pledge either to morality, which is found 
as elevated in poverty ; to intelligence, which is as noble in dis- 
interestedness ; or to probity, which is as common among the 
proletaries and domestic classes ; or to genius, the gift of God, 
which is as widely diffused by Providence among the children 
of indigent families as among the ojQspring of the rich. 

II. 

Democracy, in advancing toward perfection, must inevita- 
bly arrive at the point when it will seek this title and this 
sign in an order of higher and spiritual ideas. It took this 
step on the 24th of February, 1848. It passed, with the cer- 
tain applauses of posterity, from the materialism of the pre- 
vious democracies to the spiritualism of the future democra- 
cies. It rendered the homage due to the Creator in his creat- 
ure. It said to every Frenchman of mature age, in a suita- 
ble condition of intelligence and morahty, " You shall partici- 
pate in the right, in the exercise of the social right, not be- 
cause you possess, but because you are ! I demand of you no 
material condition ; I make you a oitiasen and an elector, be- 
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cause Grod has made you a man. Your sign of sovereignty 
is your soul ; it is not your field, your walU your centime ; and 
this sign is as inalienable as your name of a man equal to 
myself." 

From that time, society has been spiritualist instead of 
being pagan. The fraternal inspiration has been- obeyed. 
The traces of ancient divisions, of old servitudes, of odious 
slaveries, have been abolished. Human nature has been re- 
habilitated, not by gold, but by the spirit. This revolution 
will forever bear the name of universal sufirage. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DIPFICXJLTrES OP THE TAX REQUIRED BY THE ANCIENT DE- 
MOCRACIES FOR THE EXERCISE OF THE ELECTORAL RIGHT. 

I. 

The chief of these difiiculties is that which we have just 
alluded to. It materialized human society, making of it a 
joint stock company, instead of what it ought to be, a civil re- 
ligion in action. It deified the crown, and degraded the sotil. 

The second of these difficulties was, that the electoral sys- 
tem created an arbitrary element, thus revolted public opinion, 
and predisposed the people to a constant internal insurrection 
against their governments. 

Thus the law said : This man, who pays a tax of two hund- 
red francs, an idiot, perhaps a debauchee, an idler, an igno- 
ramus, a drunkard, shall be an elector and a sovereign; while 
his neighbor, an honest man, an industrious, moral, and en- 
lightened man, a model, perhaps, for the citizens of his town- 
ship, shall not enjoy the privilege, because he pays only one 
hundred and ninety-nine francs to the collectors. 

Thus a mere chance, a fraction, a window taxed, a tree 
more or less, a pace in a field, an additional centime, establish- 
ed the right for one of deciding the fate of his country, and for 
the other of preserving silence, of obeying, and of paying ! In 
this there was a perpetual scandal, an injustice, a folly, a shame 
which cried for vengeance. A sense of this injustice of the 
treasury or of chance, converted by society into a law, con- 
stantly excited indignation in every sound mind. A bad ibun- 
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dation for govemment is a scandal. It destroys respect in 
those who obey, and dignity in those who command. 

There was still another difficulty, namely, that the tax, 
which was a true aristocracy, and which constituted a true 
privilege, divided the nation into two nationtf ; a majority, 
which obeyed, and a minority, which governed. Every nation 
thus divided, instead of forming a complete and homogeneous 
unity, was also divided in opinion and interest, and finished 
with combating and breaking up its govemment. You have 
seen this in 1830. You saw it the 24th of February. There I 
is nothing solid but that which is of the same nature. The 
unity of the people, which constitutes their force against a 
foreign enemy, also constitutes all its solidity against factions. 

Finally, the tax demanded for the right of sufirage had 
a supreme difficulty under a form of govemment which was 
called representative, in the fact that this name of representa- 
tive government was a falsehood, and that property, and, more- 
over, large and medium properties, alone was represented. 

II. 

Now, to say nothmg of the need of representing all the el- 
ements of property in the Assembly which makes out the 
budgets, is there not a moral need of representing not only 
property, but all other conditions, professions, faculties, and 
rights of the nation in the Assembly which makes the laws % 
Is property, then, the only interest of men united in society ? 
Must no ijiterest be taken in any thing else 1 Will you tear 
firom the Constitution every page not relating exclusively to 
the right of property ? Is man nothing but a tax-payer ? Is 
he not a man ? Do the laws touch only his field ? Do they 
not touch his whole being, even if he does not own a furrow 
or a centime ? Has not the proletary as much need of these 
laws, as much interest in these laws, as the tax-payer or the 
proprietor ? Is he not a religious being, and has he no in- 
terest in the laws for the regulation of worship ? Is he not 
a son, a father, a husband, and has he no interest in the laws 
on the subject of family % Is he not capable of improvement, 
of cultivation, and has he no interest in Uie laws concerning 
education ? Is he not a laborer, an agriculturist, and has he 
no interest in the laws on labor ? Is he not a child of the 
soil, and has he no interest in the laws for the conservation 
of his country % Is he not liable to conscription, and has he 
no interest in the laws on recraiting ? Does he not give his 
blood for his country, and has he no right in the laws con- 
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eernkkg peace and wax ? Is he not iniirm, indigent, sick, a 
deserted child, a worn-out old man, and has he no interest in 
the laws relating to assistance, to support, to the hospital, to 
the institutions of human fraternity ? 

You can not deny this without making of him a helot. All 
laws belong to him as much as if he paid a tax of ten thou- 
sand francs. His life, his blood, his intelligence, his family, 
his country are inrolved in them. He has, then, the right to 
be represented, like yourselves, in those councils where you make 
the laws before him, without him, and often against him. 
Otherwise he will be injured, forgotten, oppressed ; he will 
complain, and his just murmurs will incessantly rise firom the 
foundation of your society, and will disturb the social harmony. 
A society thus troubled by the remorse of a perpetual injus- 
tice can not long repose in peace. There is no peaee but in 
justice. The property-qualification is not just. 

We hare, therefi>re, suppressed it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HOW TO FIND THE ACTUAL PLEDGE AND GUARANTEE OP UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

We have seen that political materialism consists in seek- 
ing for the pledge and the guarantee of the elector in prop- 
erty alone, in the %ure to which his tax amounts in the 
roll ; we have seen, moreover, that this gross and hazard- 
ous process tends inevitably to create two classes of citizens 
in the state— a class of sovereigns, called electors, and a class 
of subjects, composed of those whom one centime less excludes 
from all sovereignty ,* we have seen, in fine, that this divisk»i 
of the nation into two categories of citizens, the one sovereigns, 
and the other subjects, was destructive at once of democracy, 
which is essentially the unity of the people, and of peace be- 
tween the different classes of society, which can be establidb- 
ed only on justice and on the equaUty of rights. 

It is not, then, in the tax-roll, but elsewhere, that we must 
seek for the pledge and the guarantee of the elector ; that is 
to say, instead of material pledges we must demand of him 
moral pledges ; and society is authorized to demand of him a 
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greater number of moral pledges in proportion as she more 
completely renounces the claim of demanding material pledges 
ofwealth and fortune. 

It is this transformation from the pledge of riches into the 
pledge of morality which constitutes every transformation 
efiected in the world, from society of a materialist order into 
society of a truly spiritualist order. It is the pecuhar func- 
tion of the Hepublic to create this transformation. Let us 
see how it can be accomplished without compromising the 
great interests of society, which the Hepublic is also bound to 
protect and to transmit to succeeding generations. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OP TWO MODES OP X7NIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

I. 

There are two methods of realizing justice, the sover- 
eignty and will of the people by universal sufirage. 

The election of representatives by the direct sufirage of the 
people ; 

The election of representatives by the indirect sufiirage of 
the people. 

Direct universal sufirage operates in this manner : All the 
citizens of a country, or of a province, or of a department, or 
of a city are called together and told, Choose your representa- 
tive for yourselves, wiOiout the intervention of any third party, 
the man who shall think, speak, act, and govern in your be- 
half 

Indirect universal sufiirage operates in this manner : All 
the citizens of a country, of a province, of a department, are 
assembled and told. Choose for yourselves, not your represent- 
ative, but select from your number the most enlightened, the 
most experienced, the most skillful citizens, famiUar with men 
and things, with the course of poHtical afikirs, and let them 
choose your representatives. 

This is what is called election by two degrees. 

F 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF DIRECT SUFFRAGE. 



You can perceive at a glance the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of these two modes of exercising universal 
safirage. I will now state them to you with perfect impar- 
tiality. 

II. 

In direct universal sufirage, the citizen who is called to 
choose his representative for himself, without the intervention 
of any third party, appears to exercise his act of sovereignty 
in a more realj a more personal manner. His pride is flat- 
tered ; his dignity is elevated in his own eyes ; his Heart swells 
with the part he is made to play. He says to himself, No 
one shall frustrate my intention ; I keep my thoughts to my- 
self ; I hold the vote I have decided on in my hand ; I shadi 
not be induced to change my mind on the way ; the man who 
shall be chosen on the trial, by whom I shall be represented, 
who is to speak, to discuss my laws, to govern, in short, it is 
I who have given him his commission — my representative is 
still myself! The elector thus becomes more attached to his 
representative, as to his own work. He listens to him with 
more attention; he holds him in higher consideration; he 
obeys him more implicitly. 

This is the only real advantage of direct universal suffrage 
over indirect universal sufirage. It brings the elector near to 
the representative ; it creates a mutual tie between the peo- 
ple and the representative of the people ; it raises the dignity 
of the citizen in his own eyes, and brings even the tribune un- 
der the hand of the people. 

Let me now ask you to look at its disadvantages. 

III. 

In the first place, this mode of direct universal sufirage too 
often disturbs the whole mass of citizens in summoning them 
to vote. Every thing which disturbs the people produces ex- 
citement. This too frequent excitement of being called to 
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vote deranges the citizens in their labors, in their affairs, in 
their habits ; it interferes with industry ; it produces and 
keeps alive a constant agitation of mind. This is a fever 
which it is sometimes necessary to give to the people to pre- 
vent them from slumbering too deeply in indifference, but of 
which a wise legislator will guard against too frequent parox- 
ysms. 

Secondly. This excitement is succeeded by lassitude. The 
people, too often called to universal suffrage, murmur at the 
derangement ; they are disgusted with this toil of the mind, 
this movement of the body, this interruption to labor, these 
electioneering meetings, these tumultuous clubs, these impor- 
tunate solicitations, these selections to be made between can- 
didates who are equally popular or equally indifferent. They 
withdraw into their own ignorance, lay aside their sovereign- 
ty, abandon the exercise of their right to agitators, to trick- 
sters, to champions of the rival factions. These men monop- 
olize the elections, and the country, instead of being govem«i 
by the people, is governed by a few thousand noisy intriguers. 

Thirdly. The mass of the people, living in their work- 
shops, in their fields, in their hamlets, in their garrisons, in. 
their vessels ; absorbed in their trades, their cultivation, their 
professions, their commerce ; having neither the time, nor the 
leisure, nor the material resources, nor the thorough instruc- 
tion necessary to form a correct judgment on the opinions, the 
positions, the aptitudes, the character, the probity, the moral- 
ity of the candidates who are at a distance from them, vote 
at hazard for the first name that is presented, deceive them- 
selves, or are deceived by others, take an ambitious dema- 
gogue for a patriot, a man of bustle for a man of talent, an 
intriguer for' a sage, a dreamer for a philosopher, and thus 
end with converting the electoral urn into a genuine lottery, 
from which chance, with eyes bandaged, draws for the peo- 
I^le the sovereignty and the government. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF INDmECT UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, OR ELECTION BT TWO 

DEGREES. 

I. 

These are its advantages. - 

Here I shall not fail to be told that I contradict myself 
again for the hundredth time, although for the twenty years 
that I have written or spoken from the tribune, there is not a 
word of mine in the Momteur which contradicts another; but 
prejudices do not read the Moniteur. It is far easier to read 
pamphlets. Still, as it is a grave subject, and I ought, whilo 
treating it, to justify my ideas, I will show you by this election 
that my views in 1830, with, regard to universal suffrage and 
the election by one or two degrees, were identical with my 
views in 1848 and 1850. 

This is what I said on this subject in 1830 : 

" The election ! there is no truth in the social or representa- 
tive power but in so far as there is truth in the election, and 
there is no truth in the election but in so far as it is universal ; 
Still, if you grant the election to classes who do not compre- 
hend it, or who can not exercise it with independence, your 
grant is fictitious, that is, you actually refuse it. 

" Whether you make it speak from two tribunes or only 
one, is of little consequence ; your national representation, 
necessarily one, should represent at once both the stationary 
and the progressive element in society ; large, middle, and 
small property ; the interests of action and the interests of re- 
pose. It should represent them in their reality, in their pro- 
portions, in their true, combinations. There is only one means 
of obtaining this rigorous truth, this exact justice, and that is, 
proportional election. So long as you shall not have arrived 
at this facile realization, France will neither advance nor re- 
main tranquil ; it will agitate itself without moving forward ; 
it vdll fall, and it will rise to fall again. A proportional and 
universal election, that is to say, an election which, starting 
from the lowest degrees of civil and property rights, the only 
means of establishing the existence, the rights, and the inter- 
ests of the citizen, shall ascend to the highest, giving to every 
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one the actual expression of his political consequence by a 
vote, in the exact proportion of his social existence. Perfect 
truth, rigorous justice, complete democracy, and still the actual 
aristocracy recognized — ^this problem is resolved only by the 
election vdth several degrees. AH political unities are thus rep- 
resented, by elevating, purifying, enlightening themselves suc- 
cessively until the last election, which is the exact product of 
the strength, the intelligence, and the interests of the country 
and of the time. There is one objection to this system : the 
country is now opposed to it." 

This is our present position ; and, for this reason, I do not 
now demand suflrage by two degrees. 

It will be thus seen, that since 1839, under the monarchy 
as well as under the RepubHc, I have declared two things, of 
which one was as bold at that time as the other is to-day. 

The first : That universal sufirage ^as the right of the 
sovereignty of the people, or of the sovereignty of opinion, or 
of the sovereignty of the national reason. It is the same thing. 

The second : That universal suffrage would not be estab- 
lished, nor democracy, of which it is the sign, be definitively 
organized, either in a monarchy or a Republic, except by the 
sufirage with several degrees. , 



CHAPTER X. 

OP THE NATURE, THE ADVANTAGES, AND THE DISADVANTAGES 
OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE BY TWO DEGREES. 

Having said this, let us now frankly examine the nature of 
imiversal suffrage by two degrees, and refute the principal 
objections which are urged against it by democratic prejudice. 

First, how does it operate ? In this way : 

All the citizens are enrolled and summoned to the chief 
place of their canton. They are told : You will designate, 
for three or six years, among yourselves, a certain number of 
citizens with whom you are the most familiar, who, in your 
opinion, are the most enlightened and the most experienced in 
political affairs, and you will choose them electors. 

These electors, thus chosen by you in each canton, to the 
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number of forty or fifty, will form a permanent electoral col* 
lege. Whenever a representative is to be chosen, this permar 
nent electoral college, chosen by you, will assemble m your 
stead at the chief place of the arrondissement or the depart- 
ment, and will elect the representative. 

This is the process. It is very simple. It is nothing else 
than a commission for three or six years, given by you to 
agents chosen by yourselves, and charged by you with the 
functions of electors, functions which you can not, or wish not, 
to fulfill for yourselves. 

What results from this process ? Three excellent things. 

The first is, that the act of choosing a political represent- 
ative for the country is no longer a simple function intrusted 
at hazard to the first comer, who is oflen incompetent or un- 
worthy of this mission, on which the fate of the nation de- 
pends, but becomes a function, intrusted by choice, intelli- 
gence, and foresight to citizens well-known as competent and 
worthy of their fellow-citizens. A guarantee of morality. 

The second is, that these electors, these functionaries of 
opinion, being chosen from among the men who are the most 
conspicuous, the most enlightened, the most independent, the 
freest of their time, the most experienced in the knowledge of 
men and things in the canton, in the arrondissement, in the de- 
partment, are infinitely better acquainted than the busy and 
stationary mass, with the distinguished men among whom the 
choice of representatives is to be made. A guarantee of intelli- 
gence. 

The third is, that these electors, designated by their canton, 
being invested with a responsible commission, being few in 
number, being free, by their social position, to change their 
place, to lose a day or two of time, to meet the expenses of 
traveling, can not, like a confused and indifferent mass, neg- 
lect their function, making the choice of a representative to 
depend on a few miles of distance, on a swollen stream to be 
crossed, or on a rainy day. Guarantee of the serious and 
earnest fulfillment of the electoral functions. 

There is still another advantage of considerable importance 
for the public peace ; that this active electoral body, chosen 
for three or six years, can be assembled as often as the neces- 
sity of representation requires in a Republic, without derang- 
ing, agitating, wearjring, disquieting the whole mass^ of the 
people by convocations, moving about, and repeated parox- 
ysms of fever, the electoral functions being performed silently, 
in their proper place and time, like all other functions of pe- 
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litical life or of administrative life in a sound body. Guaran- 
tee of actual presence at the election. 

Finally, it results that this active electoral body, forming 
a small number in its second degree, can assemble in prelim- 
inary meetings, can give the ca^idates a hearing, can con- 
cert their measures in advance, and gain sufficient informar 
tion, Tvithout the danger and disturbance of clubs and those 
electoral assemblages in immense masses, confused, disorderly, 
passionate, blind and deaf, which make a mob of every election, 
and with every mob, endanger the public security. Guaran- 
tee of good order and peace. 



CHAPTER XI. 



OBJECTIONS OT THIS SYSTEM. 



I. 

But if this system of election by two degrees is so excellent, 
so democratic, and so conservative at once, why has it hot 
been adopted hitherto by our deliberative assembUes in any 
of the sixteen electoral laws which have been attempted in 
France since 1789 ? And why do you not determine upon 
it yourselves at this moment for our country ? 

II. 

I will commence with saying that there is an error here ; 
the system of suffirage by two degrees was the electoral law 
of France in the electionsr which created the first two great 
assemblies of France, then during the whole period between 
1794 and 1810, when the primary assemblies chose the elect- 
ors, and the electors chose the representatives or deputies to 
the Legislative body. 

I will now tell you what has never been told before, the 
true reason for which the narrow and jealous liberalism of 
the National Assemblies and of the pretended liberal opposi- 
tion, from 1814 to 1848, discredited the system of two de- 
grees, and created a prejudice among the people in favor of 
direct election by a single degree. 

Let me now beg your serious and impartial attention. 

This is the reason. 
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III. 

If was because the Liberals of our Assemblies, of our op- 
positions, of our journals, from 1514 to 1848, did not at bot- 
tom wish for a complete and genuine democracy as we do, 
but simply for an oligarchy, administered for their benefit by 
a single class of citizens, composed of two or three hundred 
thousand electors, a middle class, excluding every body else, 
above and below. 

You perceive that, with this intention of^ ruling over the 
rest, and of ruling alone, they were obliged to dupe the people 
with words, by making them believe that they were thrown 
out by the election of two degrees, and were put in possession 
of power only by the direct election. Here is the very simple 
reasoning which they ussd, as suggested by that instinct which 
is never wanting to aristocratic bodies. 

They said, ** We are the middle class, rehabilitated in 1780 
by the revolution which we efiected, and which then made 
us what we are, the masters of the government and of the 
country. We have a representative government, and we 
ought exclusively to represent France in this government, or 
otherwise she will escape from our control. How shall we 
provide for limiting the electoral sufirage to ourselves without 
further extension? By a very simple arrangement. We 
must confine it to a small number of electors homogeneous with 
us, that is to say, of the ^ame class, of the same social condi- 
tion, of nearly the same fortunes with ourselves, in order to 
preserve our oligarchy of government, that is, the government 
of a small number ; we have only to form an electoral .oligar- 
chy, that is, an election by a small number. 

*'But," continued they, "with the country so essentially 
democratic, how shall we obtain the consent of the masses to 
strip themselves of their sovereignty, and forever abdicate their 
right to government in favor of three hundred thousand citi- 
zens, who are to be the exclusive sovereigns in virtue of their 
place on the tax-roll ? 

" There is only one way. We must persuade the demo- 
cratic, but unenlightened masses of the country, that direct 
election is the only election which will realize the sovereignty 
of the people. If we can procure the adoption of this selfish 
prejudice as a popular truth, we shall be masters at once. 
Let us, then, speak ; let us write ; let us imbue the people 
with this prejudice, always and every where repeated, against 
the sufirage by two degrees. 
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" For," they added, moreover, " for if the people should 
come to believe that suffirage by two degrees is practicable, 
they will demand universal suffirage, and what pretext should 
we have to refuse it to them 1 

" And if ever universal suffi-age shall be organized, and it 
can not be definitively organized, except by the election with 
two degrees, we are invaded, we ar6 lost. France, from the 
highest to the lowest classes, the remains of the aristocracy, 
the rising forces of the new democracy, the nobility, the 
Church, the city, the country, the man belonging to the lib- 
eral professions, the man devoted to manual labor, the agri- 
culturist, the writer, the artist, the workman, the noble, the 
soldier, the priest, the proletary will be represented like every 
body else. The entire nation will have a hand in the elec- 
tion and in the government : our monopoly of influence will 
be destroyed. Let us, then, create a popular odium against 
the election by two degrees ; it is our defeat, for it is the enr 
thronement of the people.'* 

This they said to themselves, and this they carried into efiect. 

IV. 

And the people were beguiled into this for thirty-two years. 
They are still, to some extent, entangled in the snare, and 
their deceivers wish to involve them still more. 

Reflect but for a moment, and you will see that the democ- 
racy can not be preserved without the organisation of uni- 
versal suflrage. A universal suflri^ of chance, of confusion, 
of turbulence, of clubs, would not last two years ; it would 
fall a prey to its own scandals. The anarchy of a right is not 
the right, it is its prostitution. The anarchy of the sovereign- 
ty of the people, without organization, carries its own remedy 
with it — a terrible but inevitable remedy — despotism ! 

F2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN WHAT WAT ARE THE PEOPLE DI8FRANOHI8SD BT THE ELEC- 
TION OF TWO DEGREES ? 

The sovereignty of the people consistB in the principle which 
derives the government from the declared will of each citizen, 
and not from the external method in which each citizen de- 
clares his will. 

Whether the ballots are deposited in an urn or a box ; 

Whether the vote be a ball or a piece of paper ; 

Whether you cast the ball or the paper into the urn at 
your own door or at the chief place of the canton ; 

Whether you cast it into the urn in person, or by proxy, 
by a neighbor, or by a relative in whom you have confidence ; 

What difference does it make in your sovereignty, in your 
will? 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, except in the external mode 
of its expression. 

You are a sovereign, who does every thing by himself (an 
impossibility), or you are an elector, who chooses his ministers 
to execute his will. 

The electors of the second degree, whom you designate, are 
your ministers, commissioned and revoked by you — ^this is all ; 
are you any the less kings for this ] 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I SAY not only that you are none the less kings, but jon are 
a thousand times more truly kings than in the system of di- 
rect election by a confused and unintelligent mass, groping in 
the dark. 

You are more truly kings, for you know what you do ! 

You are more truly kings, for you see more clearly by the 
eyes of those whom you have deputed to see for you than by 
your own eyes ! 
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You are more truly kings, for you are served as you wish to 
to be served, and you are better served. 

You are more truly kings, for you are served without de- 
ranging your habitual thoughts, your labors, your residence, 
your occupation. 

You are more truly kings, for you do not perform every 
thing with your own hands, and, of course, wrong ; but you 
create distinct functions, demanding special aptitudes, knowl- 
edge, and character, and intrust them to special functionaries, 
of opinions reversible by you, accountable to you, whom you 
call electors of the second degree. 

hjbre is an organized right ! 
Here is a sound and living democracy ! 
Here is an established society ! 
Here is a refublig ! 
The rest is imperfect and confused. We must iGirst look at 
this imperfection, we must unravel it by degrees, and escape 
&om it afterward. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Why, you ask me, shall we not escape from it at once ? 
Why not propose to the National Assembly to-morrow to pre- 
pare a hierarchical electoral law on the system of two degrees ? 

I will tell you. 

You are acquainted with my views. For twenty years 
they have been in my mind and on my lips. There is no 
doubt about them. I repeat to-day what I said in 1829 and 
in 1830 : the people will not be sovereign, the democracy will 
not be organized, the society of common rights will not be es- 
tablished until the election by several degrees shall be institu- 
ted add exercised. 

But I am not here a philosopher, I am a politician. I take 
into account the prejudices of my country. I take into ac- 
count thQ influence of time, especially in affairs in which hab- 
it is a condition of success. Time is the divine element in 
human affairs. We can not advance without it. We must 
wait for it, when it has not yet come. The time for defin- 
itively organizing the election with two degrees in the Repub- 
lic has not arrived. The prejudice of the people against thiB 
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mode of expressing their sovereignty is not dead. The people 
would believe that they were deceived, that they were taken 
advantage of, that they were cheated out of the richest spoils 
which they had gained from despotism, from royalty, from 
aristocracy. They would he disgusted with the Republic, 
they would cry out against the deception, they would struggle 
for the shadow, and in the struggle they would arouse the most 
powerful elements of popular agitation. Not only would the 
successive and regular organization of tmiversal sufirage thus 
perish, but the very principle of universal suffrage would be 
liable to destruction. We ought not to excite these agitations 
prematurely and rashly. Nothing should ever be taken from 
the people but what they freely yield. 

In five or six years, when the Constitution and the electoral 
law shall be submitted to a new deliberation, a unanimous cry 
will, perhaps, demand the election by degrees. The defects 
of the present confused and tumultuous system will have con* 
verted public opinion itself ^ 

Must we, then, wait for that time to correct this confused 
and tumultuous mode 1 No ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE FIRST AiaENDMENT TO BE EFFECTED IN THE SYSTEM OP 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRA(iE '. SUPPRESSION OF THE BALLOT BY GEN- 
ERAL TICKET. 

I. 

It is the soul which is represented, not the amount of the 
tax-bill. The first government of the Republic, compelled to 
act in a critical emergency, before the session of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, passed a provisional decree . The decree, indeed, 
composed itself, we did nothing but copy it. It ran thus : 

"1. For the purposes of election, France is divided into as 
many electoral colleges as there are forty-five thousand souls 
in the general population of the Republic. 

"2. Each of these electoral districts of forty-five thousand 
souls shall choose a representative." 

The decree was adopted, and entered on the record. The 
Observatory was charged with the calculations and the nu- 
merical and geographical details necessary to be annexed as 
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tables to the decree. In forty-ei^t hours the tables were 
prepared ; nothing was wanting to the decree but its promul- 
gation. No one opposed it. It was carried by unanimous 
consent. Every shade of opinion agreed in the wisdom and 
justice of this decree. 

I know not what blind and sudden change of opinion was 
effected during these forty-eight hours in the minds of certain 
men who were called to deliberate on this decree. It was 
simply an old and deeply-seated attachment to system, a mon- 
omania for invention, or a servile imitation of I know not 
what theory of the opposition in England. 

However this may be, this error, maintained with spirit and 
obstinacy, suspended the promulgation of the decree, and re- 
newed the deliberation. The majority, seduced by plausible 
sophisms, retracted their decisions, or regarded them as of little 
importance. There was a struggle for two days against the 
disastrous mode of ballot by general ticket. There might 
have been a much longer struggle. We might have hindered 
the decree, withdrawn from the government, refused our co- 
operation, and placed domestic security, our peaceful foreign 
relations, and the convocation of the Constituent Assembly in 
peril, by untimely contention on this mode. No one cherished 
such a criminal and cowardly intention. We reasoned in 
this way : We are within fifteen days of the convocation of 
the National Assembly, which has been obtained at last by our 
efibrts against the external factions that wished to perpetuate 
the dictatorship and postpone the sovereign representation of 
the country. France is in distress ; Paris is on a volcano ; 
the clubs ferment and pervert public opinion ; factions con- 
spire against the representation which will dispossess them ; 
the ambitious wire-pullers and demagogues demand only a 
pretext to proclaim the adjournment of the elections for a year, 
or an indefinite period ; to give them this pretext, would be 
to destroy the Republic and the country. The parties will 
find this pretext in a second delay, ordered by the Republic, 
and in our division with regard to the mode of collecting suf- 
frages. Let us not give them this triumph, which would be 
the certain triumph of anarchy ; let us pass the order for the 
convocation as soon as possible, and be easy with regard to 
every thing else. This was the counsel of wisdom ; it was 
our own. 

I discussed, I protested, I declared that the ballot by general 
ticket was, in my opinion, an election of darkness, a bandage on 
the eyes of the people, a certain triumph of the cabals over 
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integrity and merit ; that France could not long endure thid 
mode of election; that the Constituent Assembly would in- 
fallibly correct it; that I was opposed to it with all the 
strength of my convictions ; but that, desiring, above every 
thing else, the immediate convocation of the National Assem- 
bly, and the prompt surrendering of the dictatorship, I should 
believe myself culpable if I divided the government for a ques- 
tion of form ; that I consented to the promulgation of the de- 
cree, though I did not approve of it, resolved to appeal to the 
Constituent Assembly in regard to a mode of ballot which 
could not be final. 

You see, then, that in rejecting the ballot by general ticket 
to-day, I say only what I have said, I do only what I have done. 

II. 

Having explained this, let us pass to the ballot by general 
ticket itself. 

You have had experience of its efiect ; nothing can be said 
in this regard which has not been said by experience ; in less 
than two years it has disgusted the country with the election. 

In the month of May last, it was nearly lost by giving the 
country to demagogues whom she holds in horror. 

In two years it will be again exposed to ruin by giving the 
country to the reaction against Republicanism, of which she 
is afraid. It will never present any thing but a perpetual 
falsehood concerning the national representation, for the mode 
of ballot by general ticket is itself only chance, and an organ- 
ized lie. 

It is civil war organized in the urn. 

What is the principal defect and the cause of all the defects 
oi universal suffrage, as it is now exercised ? 

There is but one word to be said in reply. It is the ballot 
by general ticket. 

In what consists the ballot by general ticket ? I will ex- 
plain it. 

III. 

An immense collection of men called a department, of men 
separated by rivers and mountains, who are unacquainted 
with each other, who have different manners, languages, re- 
ligions, occupations, and methods of industry — this collection 
is told, " Write at once on the same piece of paper, ten, 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, or, as in Paris, forty names of repre- 
sentatives, names which, for the most part, are as perfectly 
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unknown to you as if they were citizens of Philadelphia or in- 
habitants of Canton, and cast this paper into the urn, and it 
will send forth the representative of your inteUigenoe ; it will 
send forth the representative of your department, of your mo- 
rality, of your conscience, of your deliberate, personal will I'* 

*' Say, then," reply all discerning men, **that it will send 
forth chance, electoral falsehood, deception, cabal, intrigue, 
often scandal ! But our intelligence, our preferences, our de- 
liberate and enlightened choice, our conscience, our personal 
will, how can these proceed from the urn, since I have not 
put them into it ? I have voted in the dark, and you wish 
that my suffrage should not be blind ? Away ! you are mock- 
ing me. A lottery of names drawn from the urn by a child 
would be better, for the child is innocent and impartial, while 
the intrigue which unites the hands of the people is perverse 
and corrupt." 

This is what the people would justly reply to the jugglers 
with universal suffirage, who have conjured in the ballot by 
general ticket in order to vote and to rule in our name. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I. 

What is the object which should be proposed by the legis- 
lator in the organization of universal su&age ? 

It is to question the conscience of the country. 

What is the means of sincerely questioning the conscience 
of the country ? 

It is to propose questions which the country can compre- 
hend, judge of, and decide. 

In what manner does the ballot by general ticket present 
the questions before the country ? 

It presents them in a way whieh makes it absolutely im- 
possible for the country to comprehend them, to judge of them, 
and to decide them. 

Let us look at the proofs. 

What is the question which the ballot by general ticket 
presents to the country at an election ? 

It is the question of determining between two persons — ^by 
which of the two it ought to be, and wishes to be, represented. 
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How can the country know by which of two persons it can 
be represented ? , 

Only by studying the intelligence, the morality, the probi- 
ty, the disinterestedness, the consideration, the antecedents, 
the life, the manners, the opinions of the candidate ; by mak- 
ing a personal examination, so to speak, of him who is pre- 
sented to its choice; by comparing him with the opposite 
candidates ; by becoming acquainted with him, by question- 
ing him, not with those questions of form proposed by an 
electoral caucus or club, but concerning his entire character ; 
by being assured, in a word, that it is not deceived in his 
opinions or in his reliability. 

Now, how does the ballot by general ticket give the country 
the means of making this inquiry concerning the person and 
the opinions of the candidates ? 

You know how. By smothering all information, by re- 
moving aU objects, by avoiding all explanations, by suppressing 
all responsibility, by crushing all the natural relations between 
the voters and the candidates ; in a word, by systematically 
creating obscurity, con^sion, promiscuity of names, ignorance 
of persons, cabal, faction, the most complete jugglery which 
were ever mixed up together for the purpose of duping a 
people. 

II. 

And, in fact, are not all the conditions of a good election 
thus violated ? Determine for yourselves. 

The first condition of an election is light. In this mode 
the vote is blindfold. 

The second condition is liberty. Here we are compelled to 
vote for twenty names that are unknown to us, or which we 
dislike, in order to have that which we prefer. We vote in 
chains ; we are the slaves of a red or white club ; we forfeit 
our independence. 

The third condition of an election is truth. Here the voter 
knows not what he votes ; if he votes right, it is by chance. 
Half the time he votes for a man who represents opinions the 
reverse of his own. He wishes to say yes, and the ticket says 
no. He wishes to say no, and the ticket says yes. 

The fourth condition is sincerity. We run the risk of an 
involuntary lie with every unknown name that is on the 
ticket. We vote on the faith of another, not on our own. 
What becomes of sincerity ? 

The fifth condition is of the greatest importance — that the 
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election should be honest and conscientious. Yoii swear to 
yourselves to choose the most upright and capable man ; and 
you choose — whom ? Perhaps the most ignorant and in- 
triguing. 

The sixth condition is independence. In the ballot by gen- 
eral ticket, you are forced to obey a coterie, a club, a faction ; 
your separate, personal judgment goes for nothing. Your 
hand is held by a hand stronger than your own, which writes 
down not your will, but the will of a cabal. 

If we should enumerate a hundred or a thousand conditions 
of a good election, you would at once see that there is not one 
in a thousand which is not annihilated and set aside by the 
ballot by general ticket. 

The same thing which has cast this germ of confusion, of 
deception, of immorality, and of death, into this single arti- 
cle of the electoral law and of the Constitution, has, by this 
word alone, destroyed all the virtue of the Republic, all the 
possibility of life for the democracy. Do you know who has 
invented this snare, into which twenty free nations might fall ? 
It is not wickedness, but the spirit of system. 

It is the combination of seven or eight journalists, vibrating 
between all opinions, who have been rooted out of their cities, 
their villages, and plunged into a capital, their exclusive ele- 
ment. These journalists, on the eve of the elections, fearing 
lest they should be forgotte^i by the quarters of Paris or by the 
departments, of which they demanded a hazardous adoption, 
said to each other, without reflecting, " Let us take the elec- 
tion from the people ! Let us give it to the clubs ! Let us 
invent the ballot by general ticket I The representation will 
then be, not to the most worthy, but to the most bustling !'* 

And this is what they did. 

And two years had not yet passed before these same heed- 
less politicians, punished for their error, and victims of their 
own experiment, saw the whole power of this cabalism, which 
they had created, rising over their heads and proscribing them 
from the ballot-ticket, to make room for nsunes which had 
never been uttered. Are they now convinced that a principle 
should never be falsified for a circumstance, nor a fundamental 
truth sacrificed for the interest of individual names ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OMNIPOTENOB OF THE MINORITT IN THE BALLOT BY GENERAL 

TICKET. 

I. 

Of all the conditions of a good election, which we have 
enumerated above, the last and the most necessary, without 
doubt, is to give the majority of the country a preponderance 
over the minority— over parties, coteries, and factions ! 

The ballot by general ticket secures almost infaUibly, or, at 
least> oilen, the contrary result. Let me show you how. 

II. 

Suppose an agricultural department inhabited by a largo 
majority of cultivators, of small proprietors, of tenants, of 
traders, and of mechanics, who are interested in internal or- 
der, in external peace, in the security of property, in the 
prosperity of trade, in labor, in exchange, in circulation, in 
consumption, in the regular action of institutions, in the legal 
force of government. This department numbers a hundred 
or two hundred thousand electors. Of these two hundred 
thousand there are not one thousand who would not make 
choice of a discreet Republican, an enlightened, moderate, and 
pacific patriot, if Che question were presented in regard to a 
well-known name in their canton or arrondissement. 

But they must vote the general ticket; The electors are 
not called on, each in his private capacity, to say, " I prefer 
such a candidate, whom I know, and who has my confidence 
in my canton." 

There must be prepared for the whole department, for six 
or seven hundred thousand persons scattered over an immense 
surface, a list of twenty or thirty names joined together on the 
same piece of paper by the tie of a presumed similarity of 
opinions, which ^all cause them to be adopted by the xnost 
remote districts in the department, and to prevail over a list 
of twenty names altogether opposite. 

The isolated and scattered voters, that is to say, the large 
majority of those two hundred thousand, are compelled at 
once, by the force of things, to confess themselves incompetent, 
to say nothing, and to take refuge in inaction or inability. 
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Each one of them says : I know well, in my city, in my 
canton, in my village, the honest, safe, enlightened, moral, dis- 
interested man by whom I should wish to be represented ; but 
I do not know this man for the neighboring canton, for thd 
village, for the city at a distance from me ; I should run the 
risk of deceiving myself, of presenting names at hazard, which 
would be repugnant to those distant electors, or which would 
represent me in opposition to my own desires. I can do noth- 
ing. Let me abstain from voting, or accept one of the tick- 
ets which some men of Paris, perhaps, or some of the clubs, 
will present to me all ready made. Let me renounce my 
candidate ; let me take from the hands of chance an unknown 
candidate ; or, better still, let me take none at all, and do 
nothing about the matter ; fbt to vote for an unknown candi- 
date is the same as not to vote at all. I can not do what I 
would ; I am afraid of going wrong, and I will do nothing. 

Such is the natural and desperate reasoning of nine tenths 
of the electors thus expatriated by the Machiavelhan inven- 
tion of ballot by general ticket. The mass close their own 
eyes, and tie their own hands. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

Now while this is passing in the mass, what passes in the 
minority ? You shall see. 

Some dozen of wire-pullers, professed politicians, journalists, 
clubmen, met in the back room of a restaurant, or in a news- 
paper office, at Paris ; they spread a map of the departments 
and a list of candidates without place upon the table ; and, 
with vile jokes, distribute the ranks to France. 

You, say they to such a department, calling it by name, 
you are a department poor in intelligence ; you shall have a 
man of this capacity ; we adjudge him to you ; take and choose 
him ! 

You, you are a department eternally servile ; we shall come 
over you with a big voice and give you this name, which you 
will be afraid of 

You are a vain-glorious department ; we will flatter you 
with one of the Paris celebrities ; you will not reftise your 
glory ! 
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You are concerned with the interests of industry ; here is a 
niechauic. 

You have a population of proletaries ; here is an haranguer 
of the cluhs ! 

You have a military genius ; here is a sergeant ! 

You are a region of German dreamers ; here is a Utopian ! 

You are a BcDotian race ; hero is an idiot ! 

And so of the rest ! 

The courier departs, and takes to the docile committee of 
direction of all the departments the imperative tickets, on 
which a few names are left blank in order to satisfy local am- 
bitions. 

And thus the manna is distributed. 

And the clubs assemble in the chief places of each depart- 
ment; they confirm and slightly modify the tickets; their 
emissaries take them to the arrondisscments, the arrondisse- 
ments to the communes, and the communes to individuals. 

The departments, the arrondisscments, the communes, the 
individuals, are, indeed, a little astonished at the first reading 
of these names which have fallen from heaven, and which, 
they are assured, are the names of their heart and of their 
veneration ; their local vanity and ambition are a little se- 
cretly stung ; a few bitter remarks are exchanged in confi- 
dence on the insolence and exaction of the Paris committee or 
the central committee of the department ; a dull murmur 
rises in the city and country ; but the wire-pullers hush it 
with a gesture. "You must either take it or let it alone ; 
the whole or nothing — one name displaced displaces every 
body ; it is the interest of the party ; it is the watchword of 
discipline ; it is the occult decree of destiny. He who reasons 
is a traitor ; you must renounce your judgment, your afieo- 
tions, your esteem, your gratitude, won by a whole life for a 
citizen known, esteemed, and beloved by the whole country, 
your friend, your relative, your neighbor ! He is not on the 
ticket ; you must think of Him no more ; you must obey." 

And they do obey. 

And the inventors of the ballot by general ticket call this 
independence ! 

And they call it a choice ! 

And they call it knowledge ! 

And they call it sincerity ! 

And they call it truth ! 

And they call it conscience in elections ! 

Give it its true name : Intrigue. 



^. .Vii 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Now, while this is passing on the Left, and the ticket of 
the Left is prepared I know not where, the same thing is per- 
forming on the Right, I know not where ; and other managers 
are getting up quite as arbitrarily the ticket of the Right : 
they countersign it, and circulate it anonymously, from the 
hand of the Committee of the Rue de Poitiers to that of the 
ancient peer of France ; from tho^hand of the ancient peer of 
France, to that of the ancient prefect who has been put out 
of office by the RepubUc ; from the hand of the ancient pre- 
fect to that of his ancient friends ; from the hand of his an- 
cient friends into that of the bishop ; from the hand of the 
bishop into that of the clergy ; from the hands of the clergy 
into that of the parishioner, the laborer, the domestic, the 
journeyman, the beggar. Here are two tickets imposed with 
equal authority, equally incapable of erasure, equally mys- 
terious to the unhappy citizen-serfs who are to choose them. 
Behold them face to face. 

What is to be done ] Ask the masses of the citizens, who 
have been deprived, by the ballot by general ticket, of the pos- 
sibility of exercising their own will, their individual choice, 
their personal preference. 

They must decide on something ; they decide without 
knowing for what or for whom ; they take a ticket ; they take 
two tickets, they read them over and over again, in order to 
find, to decipher some ray of truth, some revelations of opin- 
ion in these hieroglyphicaJ characters : impossible. 

They put these two lists at once in their pockets ; "they 
question this and that ; they choose one at the tavern, and 
the other at the church ; the first is preferred at the fair of 
the canton, the second at the service of the parish ; the soa 
is for this, the wife for that ; they know not which to hear ; 
they promise both ; they start, fully resolved to vote the white ; 
they are met on the way by one who tells them that all is 
lost if they vote with the property owners ; that all is de- 
stroyed if they vote with the proletaries ; they roll the two 
tickets in their pocket between their fingers as they go to the 
urn, and end by casting in one of them at hazard. 

A government of chance, when it is not one of intriguo ; 
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this is the infallible result of universal sufirage with ballot by 
general ticket. Among all human aberrations, this govern- 
ment by heads or tails remained to be invented. 

The inventors of the ballot by general ticket have had 
their glory ; shall we leave it with them, and consent to de- 
stroy ourselves, and to destroy at once the country, common 
sense, and society, tat the honor of their invention % 



CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE TRUE TEMPORARY SYSTEM OF ELECTION WHICH SHOULD 

BE TRIED. 

I HAVE told you that the true definitive system, to be or- 
ganized for universal suffrage, was the election by two de- 
grees. 

I have told you that the only thing which should adjourn 
the application of this system of truth and order in the elec- 
tion was the inveterate prejudice of the people fomented by 
the spirit of a false and narrow democracy in the old govern- 
ments. 

I have told you that, before proposing the election by two 
degrees, this rooted and ignorant prejudice of the people should 
be pennitted to die out. 

I have told you that, for the mean time, and temporarily, 
under penalty of political death, we must adopt a system oi 
direct election, but, at least, sincere, enlightened, natural, and 
reasonable. 

I have told you what this system is, and have shown- you 
how superior it is in truth, in sincerity, in morality, in oon- 
science, in knowledge, and in true democracy, especially to the 
ballot by general ticket. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

OF VOTING BT ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 

Tms is the system which was for two days that of the 
Provisional Government, and which never ceased to he mine. < 

The government divides France into seven hundred and 
fifty equal parts, not in territory, but in population. 

Each of these electoral divisions contains forty-five or fifty 
thousand souls. 

Each of these groups of fifly thousand souls chooses one rep- 
resentative by universal and direct sufirage. 

This is the whole law. 

This is simple, like all truth, for God has given clearness 
as a sign to whatever is true. Whenever a law is not simple, 
it is not clear ; whenever it is not clear, you should distrust 
it. A falsehood is always concealed in a little obscurity. 

Now study the mechanism, as simple as it is intelligible, 
of this mode of exercising universal sujffirage. All the incon- 
veniences, all the errors, all the obscurities, all the falsehoods, 
all the comedies, all the rascalities, all the cabals, all the dan- 
gers, all the scandals of imiversal suffirage by ballot by gen- 
eral ticket disappear in an instant. 

Let us prove this. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Of fifty thousand inhabitants, taking away the womeny 
there will remain thirty thousand. 

Take away the children, the old men, the infirm, the mi- 
nors, the incapable, the indolent, the unworthy, there will re- 
main fifteen thousand electors actually exercising their right 
ofsuffirage. 

The mass is already enlightened ; the confusion, the incon- 
venience of the mass has disappeared^ 

Of these fifteen thousand electors actually participating in 
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person in the sufirage, one thousand, at most, take an active 
and assiduous part in the operations which precede the ballot, 
in committees, preparatory meetings, and conferences between 
the candidates and the electors. The direct and personal 
relations between the candidates and the electors become 
possible, without collecting in one enormous place those huge 
masses of men who can not hear the voice of him that ad- 
dresses them, and who become, merely by this aggregation, a 
disturbance, a danger for the public peace. 

The excited meeting, that inevitable necessity of the ballot 
by general ticket, where a hundred thousand men are assem- 
bled at once to deliberate on their candidates, is suppressed. 

The tumultuous and proportionally seditious club has no 
reason for coming together, and, indeed, no pretense for ex- 
isting. 

The public imagination, on which the club is a nightmare, 
is reassured, and discussion takes the place of vociferation. 

The fight of electoral reunions, which is necessary to the 
exercise of universal sufirage in order to the peaceful concert 
of measures, becomes the conmion right. 

The election can no longer cause the spil of a department 
to tremble. 

This is a great deal, for a country can not be founded on 
earthquakes. This is not all. 

Whenever the representative of a department, which has 
ten, twelve, twenty representatives, is displaced, is promoted 
to an office, becomes infirm, abdicates or dies, in the present 
system of ballot by general ticket, you call together two or three 
hundred thousand citizens, scattered, distant, distributed over 
thirty leagues of space, to choose — whom ? A single deputy, 
in the place of the one who has gone out. You sound the 
electoral tocsin of candidateships, of meetings, of cabals, of 
clubs from one end of the country to another. You throw a 
whole population, morally and physically, into confusion. You 
create a tempest in order to get a drop of water in the hollow 
of your hand. 

This is absurd, revolutionary, unwholesome ; it is a fever 
spread through a whole region of the Republic. 

What is the result ? One of two things. If the district 
which you thus disturb for a single name, to fill out the list, is 
an industrial district, proletary, with a fluctuating population, 
concentrated in the city, it starts up, ferments, swarms to- 
gether, orationizes, and passes a month in perpetual agitation. 

If you address yourself to an agricultural district, calm, ru- 
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ral, with a thin and scattered population, it is checked by its 
occupations, its distances, its roads, its indifference ; it does 
not come, it does not reply, it leaves the election, as you see, 
to seven or eight wire-pullers of the chief place, who lead their 
little group of excited voters to the ballot, as the chiefs of the- 
atrical cabals conduct and discipline their bands of regular 
claqueurs in the theaters of Paris. 

In the system of voting by electoral divisions, there is noth- 
ing of all this. When a deputy is wanting, resigns, or dies, 
only the division which he represents is assembled ; the rest 
of the country remains in peace ; there is no agitation, except 
in the little circle to which the representative belongs. France 
would resemble those vessels constructed with separate com- 
partments, which can not be wholly sunk by a single leak. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM BY ELECTOBJUL DISTRICTS. 

I. 

In this system the people can not be deceived. 

The territorial space occupied by a population of fifty thou- 
sand souls, in which only fifteen thousand electors have to 
concert with each other for a good election, is not dispropof- 
tioned to the breadth of view, the relations, and the personal 
knowledge of these fifteen thousand electors. 

If this space is in a city, it is a certain quarter. One is 
easily known in it, and eveiy body knows, at least, the prom- 
inent persons. 

If this space is in the country, it is, in certain districts, less 
than half an arrondissement ; people are more widely known 
than in the cities : the notoriety which in the city reaches 
only from quarter to quarter, and often only from floor to floor, 
extends from village to village, and firom canton to canton, in 
the country ; men are neighbors at the distance of several 
miles. Reputations fly from parish to parish ; local renowns 
are wide and permanent ; you can not say to fifteen thousand 
electors, cultivators of the soil, peasants, mechanics, property- 
owners, within a circle of fifty thousand souls, Ifcre is an 
Abandoned man, who is an admirable citizen ! Here is a 

G 
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usurer who is a disinterested man ! Here is a clown who is 
a man of merit ! Here is an agitator who is a good man I 
They would laugh in the face of an electioneering agent who 
should try to make use of such blunders or of such frauds ; 
they would say to him, We know him better than you do ; 
let us choose for ourselves ; we have lived in this part of the 
country twenty, thirty, fifty years ; every reputation is as fa- 
miliar to us as the trees or the road to mill. 

II. 

It is not, then, with regard to the characters, the situa- 
tions, the vices, or the virtues of their candidates that the 
people will have to make inquiry ; it is only concerning their 
opinions. 

Now, the system of electoral divisions corresponds completely 
to this want of the people to know the true opinions of their 
representative ; they have easy, constant access to him ; they 
can have a direct communication, pubHc or confidential, as is 
preferred, between the electors and candidates ; they can present 
the questions of the day ; they can alitiost go so far as to give, 
if not binding instructions, at least specific instructions on ev- 
ery vital interest of the people, of the country, of the govern- 
ment. 

And let it not be said that the responses of the candidates 
may deceive the people in this system, and promise what they 
will not perform. This falsehood of the candidate to the voter 
is possible only, under the present system, between those no- 
madic candidates who know nothing of any local interests, 
and those confused masses of two hundred thousand electors 
to whom is thrown down a puff of promises from, the top of a 
platform, or a pufi* of papers firom the bottom of a newspaper 
office, and to whom, after that, no account is to be rendered. 

But a candidate residing in the electoral district for which 
he stands, or connected with the district by his relations, his 
fame, his sponsors, who live in it, can not trifle with the peo- 
ple, with his own reputation as an honest man, and with his 
future estimation among his fellow-citizens. He feels a sense 
of responsibility ; he is under a moral guarantee, arising out 
of his antecedents, his neighborly relations, his residence on 
the soil with those who know him, who have selected him, 
and who will meet him as long a^ he lives, and demand an 
account, face to face, from him, from his patrons, from his 
sponsors, from his family, from his children, of his fidelity to 
the words which he has spoken, or of his everlasting infamy. 
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Such is liis respcmsilnlity to the electors, as already estab- 
Jithed by natme. 

Let OB add, sach is the jnstioe of the people, and the re- 
waid of an honorable political life. 

III. 

This justice of the people, this recompense of an honorable 
pabUc l^e, are entirely fi:xi8trated in the election of ballot by 
general iicket, wh^i the candidate imposed firom on high falls 
down, from an irresponsible club among a population that 
knows nothing of his life. The most honest man in the canton, 
the arrondissement, the department, in this system is as if he 
were not. A stranger comes and takes from him the whole 
fruit of a long and esteemed life, of a long residence establish- 
ed among his own people. What is the good of aU this ? 
What does an excellent citizen gain by having led a life of 
devotedness and honor among his neighbors? By having 
rendered modest services, and hence the more meritorious, 
to his compatriots from his youth up ? By having been, in 
tarns, assistant, mayor of his commune, then member of the 
council of the arrondissement, then member of the council of 
the department, then administrator of the hospitals, frugal 
q[ the property of the poor, lavish of his own property to Uie 
unfortunate ? Then delegate of his district in the name of 
aU its agricultural or industrial interests ? Then, by having 
laboriously exercised himself in study, in discussion, in public 
qpeaking, in order to become qualified for serving the general 
interests of the nation in the best manner ] All tbis is for- 
gotten, aU this is of no use, all this is lost in one day under 
the present system. Of what good are twenty or thirty years 
of labor, of merit, of preparation, before your fellow-citizens ? 
There is no need of so much trouble. It is sufficient to go to 
Paris to affiliate yourself with one of the clubs that has charge 
of the tickets, and then return into any one of the depart- 
ments, with a certificate of universal capacity and of occult 
distinction countersigned by the club. 

Would not this be enough to disgust one with being an 
honest man, and even a deserving man, if these virtues were 
cultivated for the sake of interest ? But, at any rate, is it 
not enough to destroy every principle of honest emulation in 
the career of public men in the departments] Is it not 
enough, especially, to deprive the people, by degrees, of their 
best servants? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Finally, the chief merit of the mode of election by dis- 
tricts is, that it does not weury the electors, that it does not 
demand of them more than they can accomplish, that it does 
not throw them into indifierence and lead them to neglect 
their duty, and hence does not permit them to abandon the 
exercise of their sovereignty. 

In a department numbering fifteen representatives, if these 
are renewed every three years by reason of the eiqpiration of 
the term, of promotion to public functions, by death, or by other 
causes, an agitation must take place every three years under 
the present system, in this department of two hundred thou- 
sand electors, of three millions of citizens. What disturb* 
ances must ensue if they yield to it, or what shameful aban- 
donment of their rights if they do not ? 

In the district system, only three times fifteen thousand 
electors are thrown into agitation in three years. What rea* 
son, what pretext can the people have under this arrange- 
ment, thus distributed by universal sufiirage, for not fulfilling 
their duty 1 

Universal suffrage, now a fiction, and a fiction already dy- 
ing out on the system of ballot by general ticket, on my sys- 
tem becomes a reality. 

The Republic can no longer perish by the desertion of the 
people. 

Thus, Suppression of the immense masses and tamniti in 
the exercise of universal sufirage. 

Suppression of the electoral clubs, whose numerical propor- 
tions are such as to endanger the peace of the country. 

Suppression of the dominant influence of the leading clubs 
of Paris and other chief places. 

Suppression of those political adventurers, as candidates, who 
come, with an order of the clubs in their hands, to beg, to de- 
mand, or to steal the sulOfrages of the people. 

Suppression of those irresponsible deputies who, when the 
election has once been carried by surprise, are no more seen 
by the people who have sent them. 

Suppression of those easy reputations, which are got up in 
a week, of cabals by the aid of a central committee, or an agi- 
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Are you a man in all the extent and in all the dignity of 
this term ? 

Are you a Frenchman ? 
- Are you a citizen ? 

Are you free ] 

Are you of the age of political discretion ? 

Have you received the general instruction obligatory on all 
citizens in order to comprehend their rights and their duties ? 

Have you a fixed residence ? 

Are you a son or the father of a family ? 

Have you any moral responsibihty whatever, and of a cer- 
tain duration in Common with the part of the country, with 
the group of the people, whose wishes you are to express, whose 
future condition you are to influence ? 

Do you exercise an infamous profession ? 

Are you a vagabond by the irregularity of your life 1 

Are you a beggar by voluntary and habitual idleness ? 

Have you sufiered any judicial inflictions to prejudice you 
in the eyes of the people ? 

It is evident to every man of se^nse that a republican society 
has the right to propose these questions, and to receive an an- 
swer to them, before admitting the citizen to the exercise of 
the electoral suflrage, that sacrament of national sovereignty. 

Universal suflrage is not the suflrage of the first-comers ; 
it is the suflrage of the citizens. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The age of political discretion is unquestionably the first of 
the moral guarantees to be examined in him who comes for- 
ward to exercise the right of universal suffrage. 

In the revision of the electoral law, I incline' to rais^ the 
age of this guarantee to twenty-five years. 

The civil law fixes the majority of the private citizen at 
the age of twenty-one, but the political ms^ority in scarce any 
country is of the same date with the civil majority, and the 
civil majority itself is not complete before twenty-five yesprs. 

Besides, what an immense diflerence, by reason of the na- 
ture of this function, between the civil majority and the polit- 
ical majority. 
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The civil law declares you capable at twenty-one years of 
managing your personal affairs, of governing yourselves at your 
own risk and peril, with the exception of certain guardianships, 
alienations, marriages, for which it imposes on you prudential 
conditions, the consent of parents, the advice of the family, 
temporary restrictions of your right to self-government. 

If, at the age of twenty-one, you abuse this personal right 
in the government of yourselves and in the management of 
your private interests, on whom falls the responsibility of your 
ignorance, of your effervescing passions, of your youth, of your 
prodigality, of your general conduct ? On yourself, and your- 
self alone, or, at most, on the nearest member of your family. 

But in the political majority, which the present law fixes 
at twenty-one years, and which it does not restrict by any con- 
dition of guardianship or of legal advice, on whom fall the con- 
sequences of your ignorance of men and of human affairs, your 
errors, your temptations, your enticements? On the nation, 
on the whole society, on thirty-six millions of men, who are 
punished by you for having placed their destiny in the hands 
of children ! 

Can there be any comparison between the evil which a pre- 
mature civil majority may bring upon you, and that which a 
premature political majority may inflict on your couutry 1 

No ! the difference between thes^ two dangers is as one to 
forty millions. The republican society, then, has the right, 
in that proportion, to demand that the age of political major- 
ity should be fixed at a date of higher and more mature life 
than the civil majority. 

We have, therefore, to discuss the question, whether, in the 
first rank of moral guarantees required of universal suffrage, 
society should not Ok the age of political discretion at twenty- 
five years ] 

This date would have the additional advantage of adjust- 
ing almost entirely the difficult question of the vote of the 
army, since, in that case, not more than a fifth part of the 
army would participate in universal suffirage. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

A CERTAIN general instruction, the obligation to know how 
to read and write, the requiring of the voter to write his own 
vote, are among the number of those moral guarantees which 
the future law may prescribe. This can not be done now, 
because instruction has not yet been declared gratuitous and 
obligatory, and because it would cause a retroactive exclusion 
to the mass of the people, who have not received what would 
be demanded ; but in a few years the republican society would 
have a right to require this guarantee. Elementary instruc- 
tion is the spiritual enrolment of the citizen. To know how to 
read and write is to know how to comprehend. Light is an 
essential condition of morality ; intelligence is the security of 
the sovereign elector. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

M ABRiAOE, and the title of father of a family, form another 

fuarantee. If the law determines twenty-five years as the 
ate of the political majority, it is reasonable to exoept from 
this condition of age the man from twenty-one to twenty-five 
years old who is married and the father of a family. 

The married man and the head of a family has in these two 
titles responsibilities, connections, pledges, guarantees in this 
social order far superior to those of the single man, who is iso- 
lated, unsettled, responsible only for himself, and to himself. 
The law ought to recognize this truth ; it ought to take into 
account the title of head of a family not only in anticipating 
the right to universal suffrage for the election of representa- 
tives, but in aU the local, municipal, special elections, of which 
the republican regime confers and multiplies the obligation 
for citizens. The family is the living pledge, the supreme re* 
sponsibility, the guarantee in the heart and the understanding 
of man. When one knows that the vote which he casts is to 
act on the fate of his father, his mother, his wife, his children. 
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a weight is put into the lightest hand ; it is burdened with all 
the destinies intrusted to it by Providence. The citizen de* 
liberates loany times with himself before committing them by 
a heedless, a passionate, an impulsive vote. Marriage coun- 
sels, paternity matures. The time will come, I have no 
doubt, when the father of a family will have as many voices 
in the suffrage as there are old men, women, and children 
around his hearth ; for in the best constructed society it is not 
the individual, but the family, that forms the permanent unity. 
The individual passes away, the family remains. It contains 
the principle of social conservatism. Its development will 
make democracy equally stable with monarchy. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

In fine, the domicil is one of those guarantees altogether of 
a moral nature which, to a certain reasonable extent, the law 
should demand of the citizen to whom it confides the exercise 
of universal suffrage. This is readily understood. 

We have shown that universal suffrage must be enlight- 
ened before it can become a moral and serious act. How can 
it be so, if individuals, or masses of individuab, leading un- 
settled lives, coming to-day and going to-morrow, residing for 
a few months only in the district, are called upon to ohoose 
between candidates of whom they know nothing ? 

We have shown that universal suffirage must be true! 
How can it be so, if these masses of nomadic individuals vote, 
not on their personal acquaintance with the candidates, but 
on the faith of the first-comer, on the faith of the club or the 
drinking-house ? 

We have shown that it must be conscientious ! How can 
it be so, when conscience goes for nothing, and the electors 
are recruited for the function which demands the most deUb- 
erate insight, as workmen are picked up in the market-place ? 

We have shown, in fine, that it should be responsible, and 
give pledges to society, to the community \ How can it be 
responsible, what pledges can it give, when, as soon as the 
vote has been cast into the urn, these nomadic electors disap- 
pear from the coimtry, like discharged day-laborers, leaving 
to the district which they quit the weight of taxation, the con- 
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sequences of agitation, the calamities of disorder, the shame 
of the choice which they have helped to inflict on the depart- 
ment? 

A certain length of residence previous to the election, a cer- 
tain guarantee of its continuance after the election, are, then, 
two just, moral, and necessary conditions, which the law ought 
to demand of its citizens, in order to the exercise of universal 
suflirage. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I. 

Tms condition of a certain length of residence before, and 
of continuance after, leads to the question whether the voting 
shall be by chief places^ or by cantons, or by communal dis- 
tricts, or, finally, by commimes. 

II. - 

One word only on this question. It is evident that it 
makes a very important part of the organization of universal 
suffrage ; for if you confer upon the people a right in your 
Constitution, but place this right so far from their hand that 
they can not readi it, you only mock them ; your Constitu- 
tion is an insult. 

This is what existed in the present system of ballot by 
general ticket, before the inadequate privilege was granted 
of voting by three or four sections of the canton ; but it still 
exists in many rural districts, especially those where there are 
few villages, and where the population is scattered. 

ni. 

The adoption of the system which I present would avoid 
a portion of these inconveniences, by grouping fifty thousand 
souls or fifteen thousand electors only around the electoral 
center. Still, many inconveniences would remain, unless the 
future law should attempt to bring the urn of ballot nearer 
to the hand of the voter. For this purpose, it should sanction 
the principle of voting by communes, only admitting excep- 
tions in the case of communes that were too thinly mhabited, 
or too irre8pon8iUe to guaranty the proper exercise of the 
Bufirage. 
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All the reasons, or, rather, all the sophisms which have been 
produced against voting by communes, are of the same post- 
humous character with the reasons and the pretexts advanced 
for so many years against the election by two degrees. These 
reasons were good, so long as it was desired to exclude the 
mass and the will of the people from suffrage, and to concen- 
trate all the electoral influence in the hands of a single middle 
class, governing with a nod the phantom of an election. 

It was then a good thing to take the voter out of the sphere 
to which he was accustomed, away from his soil, his parish, 
his village, his dwelling, his kinsmen, to enroll him at the chief 
place, alone, unsupported, removed from the influences which 
naturally act upon him, and abandoned to the absolute con- 
trol of certain wire-pullers in the chief place. 

When the Restoration wished to establish the double vote, 
in order to give an altogether aristocratic character to the 
election, it did far more, it established the polls at the chief 
place of the department ; people came forty leagues to de- 
posit their vote, and returned forty leagues to regain their 
home. Who could perform this journey of forty leagues with 
impunity, except the rich, the idle, the prosperous of the land ? 
But what was good logic to the Restoration, seeking to re- 
establish an aristocracy, what was good logic to the govern- 
ment of July, seeking to concentrate the power in an oligar- 
chy of the middle classes, is an absurdity under the Republic, 
which must either seek to organize a democracy or disappear ! 

It is the whole people which the Republic should to-day 
assemble at the suffrage. You must go and And the people 
where they are ; that is to say, in their shops, in their fields, 
in their churches, in their colleges, in their hamlets, in their 
communes. 

It is not for the people to come to seek the right ; the right 
must go and seek the people. 

Otherwise you will not have the people ; you will have 
their shadow, you will have their sctim, you will have their 
floating and cast-off portion, their demagogues, in short ; or 
you may, indeed, have nothmg but their local aristocracy. 

On both sides there is danger. 

Ebullition of democracy, evaporating in its excesses, or sup- 
pression of democracy, preparing a new demagogic explosion. 
The suffrage removed from the people inevitably leads to one 
of these two results, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

So far fiom wishing to place the nm at a distance from the 
vote of the citizen, we ought to bring them as near as possi- 
ble together. We shall then obtain two things : 

The actual presence of the people at the exercise of theii 
sovereignty. 

The highest morality of the people in its exercise. 

We ought to establish, with the exceptions that have been 
stated, the ballot by communes. We ought, in my opinion, 
if it were possible, to establish it by families. We ought, on 
election day, to form a legal procession, including the peace 
officer, the local magistrate in office, who should present the 
urn from door to door, and note those citizens who are absent, 
or who refuse to vote, as indifierent to their country. The dis- 
grace of this would compel every citizen who respected him- 
self to perform his first duty as one of the sovereigns of the 
state. 

Every thing which takes a citizen from home exposes him 
to temptation, and serves to demoralize him. He has a thou- 
sand times more conscience at his own fireside than at any 
public place ; he has more gravity and also more reflection. 
The walls of his dwelling protect the citizen against the lev- 
ities, the excitements, and the intimidations of great assem- 
blies of men. He has there, in short, a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility. The elector who prepares himself Jo vote in the 
interior of his family, who consults with himself, with his fa- 
ther, with his mother, with his wife, with his children, with 
men of his acquaintance, and in whom he habitually con- 
fides, will vote more in the presence of God, because he votes 
more in the presence of his mmily. 

The election by families would give to the suffirage a code 
of morality. It would save our democracy, I doubt not, and 
give it a principle of health. 

But as we can not hope to obtain this at present, let us 
consolidate our institutions by causing universal suffirage to be 
exercised in electoral diets, and by placing the ballot in the 
commune, when the Constitution shall permit us to reform 
by legal measures, and not by revolution, the defects of the 
present mode. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

With all these moral guarantees substituted for the mate- 
rial guarantees of the old systems, universal sufirage is organ- 
ized. 

It can make none afraid but those who are afraid of truth. 
It can disturb none, unless it is thought that a free people, at 
the age of political discretion, deeply rooted in property, in the 
family, in their professions, married, with homes, voting on sub- 
jects with which they are acquainted, reflecting for three years 
before voting, all voting to a man, voting with responsibility, 
voting almost at their own fireside, under the eyes of father, 
wife, children, friends, and counselor, will vote their own sui- 
cide. 

For myself, I do not believe it, and Nature does not believe 
it herself, for she has every where confided to man the care of 
his own preservation. Assemble the human race, and take 
their universal ballot, the last word which they will utter 
will be the life, and not the death, of society. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OF SOME OTHER AMENDSIENTS IN THE SYSTEM' OF TJNIVERSAi;^ 

SUFFEAGE? 

The sovereignty of the people thus being organized and 
personified in a sovereign assembly, is there no constitutional 
improvement to be introduced regularly and gradually into 
the arrangement of the national representation ? 

I set aside here the question of the two chambers, which I 
have treated elsewhere. I have said — and I believe that this 
is a temporary question, one to be decided by circumstances — 
that if two chambers might be an element of salutary equi- 
librium between the executive power and the legislative pow- 
er, when the Republican Constitution shall be well estab- 
lished, and we shall have entirely passed out of the revoln- 
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tionary period into the definitive period of government, a sin- 
gle chamber was preferable in the first period of the Repub- 
lic, because the dictatorship of the Assembly was often neces- 
sary at that time to meet an alarming crisis ; and the dicta- 
torship, divided between two chambers, would cease to be 
dictatorship, and would become anarchy. 

I still think the same for a certain time 

But ought not the National Legislative Assembly to be in 
permanent session as soon as the executive power is consti- 
tuted ? I do not hesitate to answer, No ! 

No ; for the Legislative Assembly in permanent delibera- 
tion is a sign of emergency, of crisis, of contention, which 
gives to tranquil times the appearance and the agitation of 
extraordinary times, of days of alarm. This permanence is the 
banner of the country in danger. The nation could never 
be. tranquil in the presence of this sign of distrust. 

No ; for the Legislative Assembly in permanent delibera- 
tion stretches the fibers of public opinion, exhausts the springs 
of government, and, finally, exhausts itself. The alternation 
pf labor and of repose is not only a political law, it is a law 
of nature, which applies to the body politic as well as to in- 
dividuals. Labor creates the necessity of repose, and repose 
gives a new disposition to labor. Lassitude takes hold of 
a deliberative assembly as well as of mep ; it is wrong to 
wait for its approach, since it enervates both the intellect and 
the will. An assembly which deliberates always will end 
with babble instead of discussion, and with languor instead of 
activity. 

No ; for the discussions of an assembly in permanent session 
either weary or excite the country ; if they weary the country, 
she becomes disgusted with her representation ; if they excite 
her, she becomes frantic with conflicting opinions. 

Political discussions produce a fever that is often useful to 
the pulblic mind ; but if this fever is continued, it inflames the 
people even to delirium and to seditious agitations. Where 
is the man that undergoes with impunity an access of fever 
repeated eveiry twenty-four hours for his whole life ? But a 
nation is nothing but a man multiplied by forty millions of 
men like himself. A bad regime would destroy a nation as 
certainly as a bad regime would destroy an invalid who was 
exposed to this perpetual over-excitement of the human func^ 
tions. 

No, finally ; for the ministers must be present at their ses- 
sions, at the meetings of committees, at the sittings of the 
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Legislative Assembly, in order to reply to their demand for in- 
formation, and to participate in their diBcussions. Now it is 
both physically and morally impossible that eight or ten min- 
isters, subjected to this assiduous labor in the discharge of 
their functions at the tribmie, in constant discussion, should 
at the same time be able to attend the meetings of the cabi- 
net, the conferences with the president, and to administer and 
prepare the afiairs of the nation. 

If the minister is conscientious and capable, this regime 
will kill him in a year ; if he is negligent and incapable, this 
regime will kill his administration. 

It is, therefore, a matter of absolute necessity that the na- 
tional representation, even under the Republic, should partici- 
pate in this universal law of alternation of labor and repose, 
and that the sessions should continue but a part of the year. 
It will thus do more with less agitation. 

The electoral law should, therefore, allow it, and even 
oblige it, to prorogue its session at least four or five months in 
the year, except in cases of emergency, of which it should be 
the judge, and providing a permanent representative com- ' 
mittee, to take its place in the government, and to convoke it 
on occasion of a cricds. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

One more improvement is indispensable to the complete 
idea of our representative system, and I wonder that it should 
have escaped the wisdom and the sagacity of the experienced 
men who framed our Constitution. 

This is the arrangement of a difierence arising between tho 
President of the Republic and the National Legislative As- 
sembly. 

Can we conceive of a president accountable to the Republic, 
the temporary delegate of the people for the execution of their 
laws, at strife with a national representation, elected also by 
the same people ? 

Can we conceive that this responsible president should sub- 
mit, against his own opinion, against his conscience, against 
his will, to executing in silence, for five or six years, the de- 
cisions of an assembly at war with hi« own, and that he shonld 
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still continiie to be held respongible for what he has not done, 
eixcept as compelled by this representation ? 

Can we conceive of a Frenoent of the Republic, thus hem- 
med in, bound to choose for his ministers his most cruel ene- 
mies, and to clothe with the sanction of his name those acts 
which were prompted by hostility to himself I 

Can we conceive of lum, moreover, after or during his ad- 
ministration, brought into trial b^ore the nation, and con- 
demned for having sanctioned what he was not allowed to 
discuss? 

Where would be his dignity ? where his liberty ? And if 
he had no liberty, where would be his responsibility ? 

A child would blush at such a puerile inconsistency between 
position and duty, between title and rank, between liberty and 
responsibility. A great people never could permit, as a per- 
manent thing, such a conflict, or such a degradation of its 
power in its constitutional represent^,tion. Mi ther wheels in 
the machinery of a government should play without the pos- 
sibility of claidiing. 

There are but three modes of relieving this conflict, if it 
should take place ; and every thing takes place within the 
duration of the life of a nation. 

Either the resignation of the president ; 

Or his deposition by the National Assembly ; 

Or the dissolution of the National Assembly by the presi- 
dent, and the appeal to the people for a new election. 

Let us examine all three of Uiem. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The resignation of the president is undoubtedly an apparent 
method of settling the conflict, but it is one of great danger, 
and should never be used but at the last extremity. Thu is 
obvious. 

The election of a President of the Republic is a thing in- 
finitely more dangerous for the public peace than the election 
of the Legislative Assembly by the country. 

Why ? Because, in the election of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, the opinions, the parties, the factions are broken up into 
seven hundred and fifty cabals, intrigues, candidateships, which 
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correspond to seven hundred and fifty centers of action, almost 
isolated from each other, in which each of these centers of 
opinion, thus subdivided, hopes to gain the victory over the 
opposite opinion, or by no means de^xis itself killed if it is de- 
feated, hoping to rise again somewhere else. 

In the election of the president, on the contrary, the whole 
^ nation of electors is divided into two great factions, or, at most, 
into three, drawn up in battle array under two flags, and un- 
der two difierent names, as if for war. In fact, nothing but a 
spark is required, in many cases, to kindle this separation of 
the electors into open war. It is a situation of excitement, 
of irritation, of violence, which should not be prolonged, nor 
often renewed, for the sake of public unity and peace. 

If, by a defect in your Constitution, you tempt or force the 
president to seek his dignity in resignation, you expose the 
country to agitations and to interregnums of the executive 
power perilous to the Republic itself. The Republic would 
not survive, in consideration at home or in respect abroad, 
three or four resignations or re-eleotions of the president, blow 
upon blow, as you are exposed by this defect in your pretent 
law. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE DEPOSITION OF THE PBESEDENT BY THE ASSEMBLY. 

This is simply the overthrow of the present Republican 
Constitution, a Constitution in which the executive power 
was wisely separated from the legislative power, a Constitu- 
tion tempered and balanced as a government, and not violent 
and without checks, as a revolution. It would be a return to 
the convention. It would, moreover, be the dethronement of 
the people by the Assembly ; for the Constitution, in this re- 
spect truly, decidedly popular, has 'said to the people, '* Yon 
have, under the Republic, two forces to put forth for your gov- 
ernment; thought and action. 

" Thought is your National Assembly. 

** Action is your executive power : the President. 

" You will choose both directly, for fear that one shall pre- 
tend to be more exclusively the representative of the naticmal 
power than the other.'' 
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And thus has been given to the people the. election of the 
president. / . 

What would become of this election, this will of the peo- 
ple personified in the president, if the National Assembly were 
to assume the right of deposing the president ? It would be, 
indeed, worse than the veto of Louis XVI. — this usurpation 
against the sov^eignty of the people by the Legislative As- 
sembly ; it would be the personified will of the people made 
the sport of the Assembly. Your Republic with two powers 
would for the future have but one, and this power would be 
Parliamentary tyranny. In six months it would call for an- 
other Cromwell. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

We must, then, find another mode of relief. I know of but 
one. 

The decision of the conflict between the president and the 
Assembly referred to the people, by the election of that power 
which presents the least danger of civil war to the country, 
and which leaves no interregnum in the government. 

We have seen that this was the election of the National 
Assembly, The law of intervention, then, as I think, should, 
for these extreme cases, confer the power, with wisdom and 
moderation, of appealing to the people, by the dissolution and 
the immediate re-election of the National Legislative As- 
sembly. 

Ought this extreme power given to the president to be un- 
limited ? No ! for the president, with an unlimited power to 
dissolve the Assembly, might thus make one appeal after an- 
other, and would become a temporary king, master of the As- 
sembly. 

But the law ought to give this extreme power to the presi- 
dent only once in the course of his administration. A preroga- 
tive of executive power which, having been once exercised, is 
broken in his hands, and ceases to exist. 

The mere granting of this power to the president would 
prevent conflict ; for the Assembly would bear in mind that 
it could be used against it at any moment. It is a shield sus- 
pended over the inviolability of the executive power against 
the caprices and the exactions of the Assembly. 
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If, in spite of this, the conflict takes place, and lasts for a 
year, the pre^dent prepares to exercise his right ; he gives 
three months' notice in advance ; if harmony is not restored, 
he dissolves the Assembly. This is the regular appeal to the 
people. 

If the appeal to the people sustains the president, he will 
remain and administer the government. 

If the appeal to the people puts the president in the wrong, 
thus condemned, he will retire. 

The conflict is thus settled on equal conditions of obedience 
to the will of the people in bqth powers. 

The Constitution recovers its harmony, and co-operation is 
restored. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Such are the principal modifications which appear to ns 
necessary to be considered in the organization of universal suf- 
frage, when the time appointed for the revisicm of the Consti- 
tution or of the electoral law shall have come. We present 
them in advance to the reflection of the people, and to the 
examination of enlightened Republicans. 

We are still convinced that some simple modiflcations will 
remove from universal suflrage all its agitations, all its dan- 
gers, all its hazards, and will give to the exercise of the na- 
tional sovereignty of the people as much simplicity, cleameas, 
and regularity as belong to the exercise of any other sover- 
eignty in the world. 

The democracy will be organized in its representative 
power. In the second part of these constitutional questions, 
we shaU consider the organization of the executive power. 

The Republic, democratic and conservative, is a problem 
which has been presented for ages to the human mind. 

If the people of 1852 meditate on and adopt these counselB 
of moderation and of wisdom, this problem ¥all be resolved at 
last hjf the French people. 



THE END. 
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